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^RTS  m EDUCATION 


Facing  the  challenges  of  implementi 
Arts  curricula  in  today’s  classrooms 


“The  arts  are  important  not  only  for  their  own  sake,  but  for  their  useful- 
ness as  tools  for  teaching  and  learning.  Schools  with  strong  arts  pro- 
grams become  better  workplaces,  with  proud,  satisfied  people  and 
improved  overall  learning.” 


— from  ARTS  in  education . . . make  it  happen! 

Laidlaw  Foundation 


How  can  we  help  teachers  gain  confidence  to  teach  the  Arts?  How  do  learning-by-doing  arts  experi- 
ences through  courses,  workshops,  conferences  and  community  programs  enrich  a teacher’s 
repertoire? 

The  authors  in  this  issue  confront  the  challenges  of  implementing  Arts  curricula  in  today’s  class- 
rooms.This  issue  highlights  the  spectrum  of  training  of  educators  to  teach  Dramatic  Arts,  Visual  Arts, 
Music  and  Dance  both  as  a subject  and  as  a way  of  integrating  curriculum.  Articles  by  classroom  teach- 
ers, preservice  candidates,  graduate  students,  consultants,  arts  educators  and  artists  who  work  in  the 
classroom  provide  insights  into  the  relevance  of  learning  though  the  Arts.  Programs  that  help  teachers 
feel  more  comfortable  about  improving  their  practice  are  highlighted  and  as  you  read  about  these  pro- 
grams and  initiatives  you  will  perhaps  recall  and  silently  thank  an  arts  teacher  from  your  own  past. 

Whether  they  encourage  us  to  paint,  draw  or  sculpt,  teach  us  to  sing  and  play  instruments,  invite  us 
to  move  and  dance,  challenge  us  step  into  role  to  explore  the  fictional  world  of  drama,  teachers  of  the 
arts  are  significant  for  raising  our  creative  spirits  and  “facilitating  joyful  learning  as  no  other  process 
can”(Pitman,  1998,  p.7).  In  this  issue  of  Orbit  each  of  the  authors  has  been  asked  to  reflect  upon  an  arts 
experience  from  their  school  days  to  help  us  honour  the  music,  visual  arts,  drama  and  dance  teachers 
who  help  shape  our  cultured  lives. 

In  an  essay  entitled  “A  Bag  of  Possibles  and  Other  Matters  of  the  Mind,”  Robert  Fulghum  (1996)  chal- 
lenges readers  to  think  about  the  gap  in  arts  experiences  that  occurs  from  kindergarten  to  university 
learning.  Fulghum  argues  that  if  you  were  to  ask  5 -year-olds  whether  they  can  sing,  draw  or  act,  the 
“yes”  answers  would  be  unanimous  but  posing  the  same  questions  to  university  students,  most  would 
become  intimidated  and  defensive  about  their  talents.  What  went  wrong  between  kindergarten  and  uni- 
versity? 

“Want  to  have  an  exciting  conversation  about  education?  Don’t  ask  someone  what  they  think  of  the 
schools.  Never.  Ask  instead  that  they  tell  you  about  the  best  teacher  they  ever  had.  Ask  instead  that  they 
tell  you  about  the  best  learning  experience  they  ever  had.  Ask  them  if  they  wish  they  could  sing  and 
dance  and  draw.  Or  ask  what  they  are  learning  now  or  would  like  to  learn  soon.  And  ask  them  how  they 
go  about  learning  something.  And  then  ask  them  if  they  were  to  design  an  educational  system  to  support 
what  they’ve  just  said,  what  would  it  be  like”  (Fulghum,  1 997,  p.  90). That  system  would  demand  and 
celebrate  Arts  in  Education. 
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CHILDREN 


‘And  I shall  be  a tree,’ 

The  child  said  to  a playmate.  He  went  on,' 
‘You  are  the  river  I am  growing  near,’ 

And  to  a third  he  said,  ‘You  are  the  boat 
Which  rows  across  my  clear,  fresh  water.’  So 
The  ring-leader  decided  and  the  game 
Went  on  for  days,  for  weeks.  Sometimes  a word 

Was  heard  by  parents  who  looked  baffled.  They 
Had  quite  forgotten  how  imagination 
Had  worked  with  them  once.  Certainly  some  have 
More  intense  ones  but  there  can  be  few 
Children  who  lack  some  small  creative  power 
Which  is  how  an  imagination  shows 
Itself.  But  it  grows  dim.  That  boy  who  played 


At  trees  and  rivers  grew  up  with  no  gift 
For  any  art  but  he  became  adept 
At  science  and  computers.  Now  he  has 
Children  who,  in  a year  or  two,  will  play 
The  kind  of  game  he  knew.  Will  he  forget 
Just  how  it  felt  or  be  quite  otherwise. 
Feel  the  cold  shudder  of  a large  regret? 


— Elizabeth  Jennings  — 


The  Relationship  of 
Arts  to  Education 


Suzanne  M.  Stiegelbauer 


What  does  art  contribute  to  learning  and  where  is  its  place  in  the  curriculum? 

The  interaction  of  the  brain  and  the  body,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  arts, 
has  become  an  increasing  focus  for  broadening  teachers’  and  researchers’ 
understandings  of  the  educational  process. 


or  a number  of  decades  now  we  have  debat- 
ed the  relationship  of  the  arts  to  education. 
Instruction  in  the  visual  arts  began  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  with  drawing  and  copying  as  a 
functional  basis  for  employment,  for  some,  and 
entertainment  for  others,  mostly  female.  Later, 
the  psychological  orientation  of  the  Progres- 
sive Movement  enlarged  on  the  ideas  of  Dewey, 
Piaget  and  Montessori  to  link  expression 
through  the  arts  to  deeper  growth  and  develop- 
mental learning.  More  recently,  the  work  of 
Elliot  Eisner  and  the  Getty  Foundation  sup- 
ported the  development  of  the  arts  as  a subject 
“discipline,”  in  that  it  has  a history  and  structure 
like  the  other  academic  disciplines  (see  Clark, 
1 994,  Walling,  2001 ). 

Are  the  arts  only  for  pleasure,  for  a talented 
few,  for  the  rich,  as  a means  to  employment,  for 
relaxation,  or  as  an  elaboration  when  there  is 
time  given  other  pressures? What  does  art  con- 
tribute to  learning  and  where  is  its  place  in  the 
curriculum?  While  those  questions  are  still  with- 
out clear  answers,  science  in  its  own  way  has 
been  providing  an  important  clue — that  of  the 
role  of  the  arts  as  foundational  to  human  nature. 

Psychiatrist  and  Art  Theorist  Rudolf  Arn- 
heim,  writing  as  early  as  1954,  and  again  for 
the  Getty  Foundation  in  1989,  emphasized  the 
richly  cognitive  and  transformational  function 
of  the  arts.  He  describes  the  connection 


between  the  form  a work  of  art  takes  and  the 
resonance  between  our  nervous  system  and 
that  form.  Arnheim  gives  us  a view  of  art  and 
mind  that  puts  art,  in  its  making  and  percep- 
tion, at  the  heart  of  the  educational  process. 
Not  because  it  makes  pretty  pictures  or 
sounds,  but  because  it  is  a major  way  the  body 
learns,  and  the  mind  through  the  body.  In 
other  words,  as  the  body  processes  informa- 
tion through  the  senses,  and  expresses  it  again 
through  the  action  of  the  senses,  it  takes  on 
meaning  and  is  transformed  into  information. 
The  arts  may  be  said  to  be  a metaphor  for  the 
senses  themselves,  visual  art  for  eyes,  dance 
for  hands  and  feet,  music  for  ears,  etc.  As  each 
of  these  come  into  play,  they  engage  the  brain 
in  a variety  of  ways,  and  serve  to  codify  and 
provide  a complex  information  base  about  the 
environment  and  survival  within  it. 

This  idea  is  increasingly  supported  by  acade- 
mics, philosophers  and  scientists  around  the 
world.  Ellen  Dissanayake  in  her  book.  What  is 
Art  For  ? ( 1 988),  takes  the  anthropological  per- 
spective that  the  arts  are  one  vehicle  for  the 
organization  and  expression  of  realities  impor- 
tant to  survival  of  cultures  and  the  species. 

Even  Howard  Gardner,  in  work  that  pre- 
dates his  work  on  intelligences,  describes  the 
arts  as  one  domain  which  contributes  to  sur- 
vival and  cultural  functioning  ( 1 984). 


When  I was  a child  I used  to  ride 
with  nny  grandfather  on  his  big 
water  truck  out  to  the  spring  for  a fill-up. 
On  the  way  we  passed  a house  that  had 
a yard  full  of  statues.They  were  made  of 
wood  and  plaster,  all  bumpy  and  crooked, 
some  painted,  some  notThere  was  Jesus 
and  the  Venus  DiMilo.  I must  have  been 
under  1 0,  but  those  statues  stayed  in 
my  mind. 

Every  time  we  drove  past  I looked  to 
see  if  there  were  new  ones.  I always 
wondered  what  had  inspired  that  person 
to  make  them  and  continue  to  make 
them.  I wanted  to  do  it  too.  I’ve  been 
waiting  for  my  3-year-old  son,  who  loves  | 
music,  to  show  a reasonable  interest  in 
the  visual  arts  (other  than  videos). 

Finally,  finger  painting  came  along.  | 

We  got  out  the  paper  and  the  paints.  j 

He  took  off  his  clothes,  and  finger 
painted  himself  occasionally  rolling  on  i 
the  paper  for  effect.  He  had  his  footprints  1 
and  handprints  and  noseprints  there. 

At  last,  an  artist! 


Arts  in  Education 
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Introduction 


On  the  biological  front,  brain  scientist 
Steven  Pinker  and  evolutionary  biologist 
Stephen  Jay  Gould  show  how  human  beings 
use  their  senses  to  perceive,  process,  experi- 
ence, and  respond  to  their  environment  in 
ways  we  now  call  cultural,  as  a central  tool  to 
adapting  to  environments.  Through  evolving 
time,  this  sensory  information  has  been  codi- 
fied in  ways  we  might  call  artistic — through 
signs,  signals,  sounds,  and  rituals  in  growing 
complexity.  The  complex  expression  of  this  is 
the  working  brain  at  its  most  basic.  The  history 
of  anthropological  thought  includes  a discus- 
sion about  whether  cave  art  occurred  only 
when  the  culture  was  not  under  stress,  in  other 
words,  as  a form  of  play.  Now  it  is  accepted 
that  these  activities  were  fundamental  to 
describing,  understanding,  and  surviving  in 
the  natural  and  the  cultural  environment. 

Canadian  Kieran  Egan  in  his  book  The  Edu- 
cated Mind  ( 1 997)  makes  an  interesting  argu- 
ment about  where  knowledge  comes  from  and 
what  kind  of  knowledge  is  considered  impor- 
tant. He  says,  “We  had,  as  a species,  and  have, 
as  individuals,  bodies  before  language. . .we 
use  language  to  represent  the  world  as  it  is  dis- 
closed by  our  particular  scale  and  kind  of 
organs  of  perceptions.  In  other  words,  our 
body  is  the  most  fundamental  mediating  tool 
that  shapes  our  understanding”  (p.5).  He  calls 
the  kind  of  understanding  acquired  through 
the  body,  somatic  understanding,  and  suggests 
that  a cultural  emphasis  on  language  and  lan- 
guage skills  alone  misses  a lot  of  knowledge 
that  is  important  to  growth,  educational 
strategies,  and  understanding  the  world. 

The  interaction  of  the  brain  and  the  body, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  arts,  has 
become  an  increasing  focus  for  broadening 
teachers’  and  researchers’  understandings  of 
the  educational  process.  The  Association  for 


. .the  arts,  in  utilizing  and  expressing 
the  ir^ormationjrom  the  senses, 
are  fundamental  to  being  human, 
from  a biological,  cultural,  social, 
and  evolutionary  perspective 


Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development 
(ASCD)  in  Washington  D.C.,  which  provides 
staff  development  and  educational  information 
for  schools,  recently  released  a book.  The  Arts 
with  the  Brain  in  Mind  (Jensen,  2001 ),  that  sum- 
marizes what  is  known  about  the  value  of  the 
arts  to  how  the  brain  works  in  relation  to  longer 
term  achievement.  The  goal  of  this  publication 
is  to  emphasize  to  schools  that,  like  the  cave 
painting,  the  arts  are  fundamental  to  living  and 
learning  in  the  contemporary  environment. 

We  could  also  talk  about  the  social  signifi- 
cance of  the  arts  in  history;  the  support  of  the 
arts  by  business  people  seeking  employees,  or 
the  misconceptions  about  the  arts  that  limit 
their  classroom  use  (see  Eisner,  1998).  But 
what  this  all  adds  up  to  is  the  idea  that  the  arts, 
and  in  particular  the  role  of  the  arts  in  utilizing 
and  expressing  the  information  from  the  sens- 
es, are  fundamental  to  being  human,  from  a 
biological,  cultural,  social,  and  evolutionary 
perspective.  Even  more  simply,  it  is  the  arts 
that  define  who  we  are,  biologically  and  cul- 
turally, no  matter  who  we  might  be,  and  allow 
us  to  grow  and  transform  and  become  more 
than  where  we  started.  Fear  of  art,  lack  of  art 
skills  aside,  may  also  be — as  suggested  by  one 
former  teacher  education  student  (Stiegel- 
bauer,  1999),  fear  of  what  art  might  reveal, 
personal  or  otherwise,  from  all  that  sensory 
data. 

There  is  a scene  in  the  movie  Dances  with 
Wolves  where  Canadian  actor  Graham  Greene, 
as  the  Lakota  Chief  and  wise  man,  comments 
to  Kevin  Costner  on  how  well  he  has  learned 
the  Lakota  ways.  Greene  describes  this  learn- 
ing as  Costner’s  becoming  “more  of  a human 
being.”  Costner’s  character  didn’t  just  learn  to 
read  and  write,  he  learned  to  be  and  do  and 
think  in  cultural  terms;  he  learned  to  use  all  of 
himself,  biologically,  socially,  intellectually. 

Working  with  the  arts  allows  students  to  use 
all  of  themselves  and  to  trust  themselves  to 
explore  and  express  the  information  of  the 
senses.  Further,  it  helps  them  transform  that 
information  to  communicate  their  under- 
standings, even  in  traditional  modes.  If  there  is 
any  goal  in  education,  it  must  be  that,  to  be 
“more  of  a human  being.”  The  arts  are,  and 
have  always  been,  a major  path  to  that  end.  D 


sons  WHY  the 
^^Hmportant 

by  Ellen  Dissanayake 

1 . The  arts  help  create  a sense  of  identity, 
both  collective  (as  in  groups  based  on  sim- 
ilar interests  or  similar  age)  and  personal. 

2.  The  arts  build  or  celebrate  a sense  of  com- 
munity and  reciprocity  in  working  together 
on  something  (as  when  Beethoven's  "Ode 
to  joy"  became  the  theme  of  the  reunifica- 
tion of  Berlin). 

3.  The  arts  provide  an  opportunity  for  us  to 
use  our  hands  and  bodies  in  both  physically 
and  psychologically  satisfying  ways. 

4.  The  arts  appeal  to  and  access  nonverbal 
parts  of  our  minds  that  may  become 
neglected  in  our  over-literate  lives. 

5.  The  arts  help  us  learn.They  are  ways  into 
other  kinds  of  knowledge,  thinking,  and 
creative  problemsolving. 

6.  The  arts  enhance  and  enrich  the  natural 
and  man  made  environments. They  mark 
significant  places, times  and  events. 

7.  The  arts  help  us  to  deal  with  anxiety,  e.g., 
our  mortality,  or  that  of  others,  illness,  suf- 
fering.They  give  us  "something  to  do"  in 
times  of  uncertainty.They  give  a "form  to 
feeling.” 

8.  The  arts  put  us  in  touch  with  life  concerns, 
which  in  our  day-to-day  life  we  often  have 
no  time  for,  e.g.,  the  importance  of  love, 
redemption,  desire,  loss,  hope,  what  life  is 
all  about. 

9.  The  arts  acknowledge  things  we  care 
about,  allow  us  to  mark  or  to  celebrate. 

1 0.  The  arts  awaken  us  to  deeper  self-under- 
standing  and  higher  levels  of  conscious- 
ness. 

Ellen  Dissanayake,  a resident  of  the  state  of 
Washington,  is  the  author  of  three  books. 
What  is  An  For?  (1988),  Homo  Aestheticus 
( 1 992),  and  Art  and  Intimacy  (2000),  in  which 
she  uses  the  viewpoints  of  evolutionary  biolo- 
gy and  cultural  anthropology  to  make  clear  the 
importance  of  the  arts  in  individual  and  social 
life. 

Adapted  from  the  1 999 
Annual  OISE/UT  Arts  Lecture, 
sponsored  by  the  Percy  B.Tacon  Family 
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Introduction 


Howard  Gardner 

Good  Work 

Commencement  address  for  OISE/UT  Graduates,  June  22, 2001 

( i k 

l\  teacher  affects  eternity:  He  can  neverteli  when  his  influence  stops.” 

t Henry  Adams 


■ would  like  to  give  an  address  which  you 
might  remember,  and  so  1 have  decided  to 
talk  about  a two-word  phrase— the  phrase  is 
“good  work.”  Indeed,  if  anyone  asks  you  what 
the  speaker  said  at  the  2001  graduation  exer- 
cises in  education  at  the  U ofT,  you  can  answer 
accurately,  “Some  guy — a Yankee,  1 think — 
talked  about  good  work.”  I’m  glad  to  have  the 
chance  to  talk  about  Good  Work  because  that 
is  what  my  colleagues  and  I have  been  studying 
for  the  past  six  years. 

That  two-word  phrase  “good  work”  is 
deliberately  a bit  enigmatic.  I hope  to  pique 
your  curiosity.  When  I speak  about  WORK,  I 
am  talking  about  what  you  do  for  a living;  but 
also  about  what  you  do  beyond  the  job,  what 
the  Scriptures  call  “your  works.”  And  when  I 
talk  about  GOOD,  I have  something  specific  in 
mind.  Work  should  be  good  in  two  senses:  in 
the  sense  of  being  good — indeed  expert — in 
quality;  and  in  the  sense  of  being  for  the  com- 
mon or  wider  or  communal  good. Though  this 
talk  is  entitled  Navigating  Toward  Good  Work,  my 
“take  home”  message  is  “do  good  work.” 

We  certainly  know  about  work  that  is  good 
in  the  first  sense — the  lawyer  who  wins  a 
tough  case  for  his  client,  the  scientist  who 
receives  a prize  for  her  discovery,  the  dancer  or 
boxer  or  runner  who  has  won  a championship 
and  is  featured  on  television,  radio,  or  com- 
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memorated  in  a movie.  These  works  are  of  high 
quality,  meeting  a high  standard:  they  demon- 
strate expertise. 

What  about  work  that  is  good  in  the  second 
sense — in  the  sense  of  serving  one’s  wider 
community? The  lawyer  who  takes  on  a lot  of 
pro  bono  work;  the  physician  who  elects  to 
spend  a year  in  Africa  dealing  with  the  AIDS 
epidemic;  the  actor  who  volunteers  to  teach 
theatre  to  young  people  or  to  perform  at  an 
old  age  home. 

We  can  fill  in  the  other  cell  of  this  two-by- 
two  grid. There  is  work  that  is  good  in  quality 
but  not  at  all  addressed  to  the  public  good: 
skillful  propaganda  that  incites  hatred,  for 
example.  And  there  is  work  that  is  good  in  a 
moral  sense,  but  only  mediocre  in  quality — 
for  example,  an  amateurish  performance  at  an 
old  age  home,  or  a public  interest  lawyer  who 
does  a sloppy  job  of  defending  her  needy 
clients. 

There  are  many  musicians  of  very  high  qual- 
ity but  only  a few  who  do  good  works,  like  cel- 
list Yo-Yo  Ma  or  singer  Elton  John. There  are 
many  scientists  who  do  outstanding  work. 
There  are  only  a few,  like  Linus  Pauling,  who 
also  won  a Nobel  Peace  Prize  or  Jonas  Salk 
who  discovered  the  vaccine  for  polio  and 
became  an  international  ambassador  of  good 
will.  There  are  many  writers  who  pen  best- 


sellers, only  one,  Rachel  Carson  who,  in  her 
book  Silent  Spring,  launched  the  environmental 
movement.  I like  to  think  of  Canada  as  a nation 
that  is  both  skilled  in  international  diplomacy 
and  that  uses  its  skills  for  purposes  of  world 
peace  and  betterment. 

Why  think  about  good  work  these  days?  We 
live  at  a time  of  unparalleled  changes.  Innova- 
tion is  the  watchword  everywhere — business, 
science,  medicine,  communication,  teaching. 
But  who  should  be  responsible  for  the  uses  of 
these  innovations — for  the  new  scientific  dis- 
coveries (nuclear  energy,  genetic  engineering); 
for  the  new  ways  to  communicate  (Internet, 
cyberspace);  for  the  new  business  innovations 
(massive  mergers,  equally  massive  downsizing, 
reengineering  and  outsourcing — all  of  which 
can  mean  loss  of  jobs)  and  for  the  new  phenom- 
ena in  education  (distance  learning,  vouchers 
for  school,  pressures  of  globalization,  student 
bodies  of  unparalleled  diversity  and  tran- 
sience)? Any  one  of  these  innovations  and 
trends  can  be  used  for  good — or  for  ill. 

In  the  olden  days,  three  processes  worked  to 
soften  the  blows  of  rapid  changes:  family  and 
communal  values;  religious  credos;  and  the 
law.  But  each  of  these  has  become  attenuated  in 
recent  years:  through  the  breakup  of  family, 
the  loss  of  common  values,  the  glacial  change 
of  laws  and  legal  processes.  And  so  there  is  a 
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special  premium  on  us,  living  at  the  cusp  of  a 
new  century  and  a new  millennium,  to  ask 
these  questions: 

1 . Who  is  responsible  for  monitoring  these 
changes? 

2.  Who  should  help  to  ensure  that  work  of 
expert  quality  also  serves  the  common 
good? 

3 . As  the  Romans  asked,  “Who  shall  guard 
the  guardians?” 

Let  me  approach  the  question  of  responsi- 
bility with  a simple  taxonomy: 

1.  Responsibility  to  oneself,  one’s  own 
personal  goals; 

2.  Responsibility  to  those  around  you — 
family,  friends,  colleagues  and  fellow 
workers; 

3.  Responsibility  to  your  calling,  your 
chosen  profession  or  craft  or  line  of  work; 

4.  Responsibility  to  the  institution  for  which 
you  work — business,  hospital,  school  or 
university; 

5.  Responsibility  to  the  wider  world — to 
those  whom  you  do  not  know,  to  those 
who  will  come  after  you  are  gone,  to  the 
planet  over  which  we  have  been  given 
temporary  stewardship,  and,  you  may 
wish  to  add,  responsibility  to  your  God. 

If  a person  is  to  do  good  work,  if  you  and  1 
are  to  do  good  work,  it  is  up  to  us  to  monitor 
each  of  these  spheres  of  responsibility  regular- 
ly and  to  attempt,  as  much  as  we  can,  to  meet 
this  array,  this  quintet  of  responsibilities. 

Let’s  say  that  you  are  going  to  be  a teacher. 
You  need  to  decide  on  your  own  personal 
goals — which  might  include  having  a regular 
job,  being  able  to  raise  a family,  being  a worthy 
member  of  the  community  in  which  you  live. 

Then  you  need  to  think  about  your  responsi- 
bility to  your  friends,  colleagues,  and  family — 
not  only  what  they  owe  to  you  but  also  what 
you  owe  to  them.  How  much  time  to  spend 
with  them?  When  to  help  them  make  a tough 
decision?  When  the  best  help  is  to  allow  them 
to  make  a decision  on  their  own. 

The  next  responsibilities  prove  more  chal- 
lenging. If  you  decide  to  become  a teacher,  you 
owe  loyalty  to  the  credo  of  your  profession — 
mastery  of  your  materials,  bringing  out  the 


best  in  your  students,  preparing  them  for  an 
uncertain  future,  building  up  the  community 
in  your  school.  What  do  you  do  when  an  edict 
comes  around — say  a certain  kind  of  mandat- 
ed short  answer  test — that  runs  counter  to 
your  own  educational  philosophy?  Or  a cur- 
riculum that  stresses  facts  and  rote  recall  when 
you  would  rather  teach  for  understanding?  Or 
tests  that  are  used  to  sort,  or  even  to  scape- 
goat, rather  than  to  help  educate?To  whom  are 
your  responsible? 

Then  there  is  the  responsibility  to  the  insti- 
tution for  which  you  work.  All  is  well  and  good 
if  you  feel  aligned  with  the  values  of  your  col- 
leagues and  the  historical  values  of  the  institu- 
tion. But  let’s  say  the  leadership  changes  or 
your  colleagues  begin  to  act  in  destructive 
ways,  the  institution  begins  to  serve  a new 
clientele  or  you  yourself — after  reading 
Vygotsky  or  Maria  Montessori  or  Paolo 
Freire,  or  our  late  lamented  colleague  Robbie 
Case — change  your  educational  philosophy? 
What  should  you  do  then?  Should  you  hide 
your  values,  abandon  ship,  or  work  for  change 
within  the  organization? 

Move,  finally,  to  your  responsibility  to  the 
wider  world.  You  are  not  just  preparing  stu- 
dents for  life  today — you  are  preparing  them 
for  life  in  an  unknown  world,  to  be  not  just 
learners  but  eventually  parents  and  even  teach- 
ers, who  will  educate  youngsters  even  after 
you’ve  gone  to  your  reward.  What  kinds  of 
people  do  they  need  to  be  to  live  in  a world 
with  unimaginable  scientific  choices — like 
whether  to  engage  in  genetic  engineering? 
What  are  your  responsibilities  for  the  viability 
of  the  planet?  As  the  American  historian  Henry 
Adams  famously  reflected,  “A  teacher  affects 
eternity:  He  can  never  tell  when  his  influence 
stops.” 

But  this  is  not  a set  of  responsibilities  just  for 
the  teacher  or  head  of  a school.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  a challenge  to  every  calling.  As  a busi- 
ness person,  is  your  responsibility  to  the 
customer,  to  your  boss,  to  the  shareholder? 
What  do  you  do  when  these  missions  conflict? 
As  a lawyer,  is  your  responsibility  to  your 
client,  to  the  public,  to  a certain  conception  of 
the  law?  As  a doctor  or  nurse,  what  do  you  do 
when  the  nation,  the  province,  or  (in  the  U.S. , 
the  Health  Maintenance  Organization  [HMO]) 
issues  one  set  of  orders,  the  patient  has  a sec- 
ond set  of  desires  or  demands,  and  your  notion 


of  your  calling — the  venerable  Hippocratic 
oath — pushes  you  in  a third  direction?  Navi- 
gating toward  good  work  is  not  an  easy  pas- 
sage— and  while  there  are  inviting  channels 
and  fortuitous  breezes,  there  are  also  shoals 
and  landmines  and  dead  ends. 

Convocation  addresses  are  supposed  to  raise 
provocative  and  lingering  questions.  Not  inci- 
dentally, that  is  the  purpose  of  a Liberal  Arts 
education.  I hope  that  I have  introduced  you  to 
a new  consideration — the  pursuit  of  good 
work — and  suggested  the  set  of  responsibili- 
ties to  keep  in  mind  as  you  try  to  navigate 
toward  that  goal. 

Three  famous  quotations  have  recently 
inspired  me. The  first  is  from  the  French  econ- 
omist who  launched  the  Common  Market  and 
the  European  Union:  Jean  Monnet  said,  “I 
regard  every  defeat  as  an  opportunity.”  Not 
every  attempt  to  be  responsible  will  work;  but 
when  it  does  not  work,  if  you  ponder  what  you 
can  learn  from  the  failure,  the  mis-step,  you 
are  likely  to  sail  in  the  right  direction. 

The  second  comes  from  an  American 
anthropologist:  Margaret  Mead  said,  “Never 
doubt  that  a small  group  of  concerned  citizens 
can  change  the  world.  Indeed  it  is  the  only 
thing  that  ever  has.”  So  if  you  have  an  idea  or 
practice  about  good  work,  find  some  other 
people  and  go  for  it — have  them  join  your 
crew. 

Finally,  another  Frenchman,  the  17th  century 
playwright:  Jean-Baptise  Moliere  said,  “We  are 
responsible  not  only  for  what  we  do  but  also 
for  what  we  do  not  do.”  We  cannot  escape 
being  responsible — I am  encouraging  you  not 
to  omit  responsibility  but  to  commit  to  it. 
Don’t  trim  your  sails. 

So  two  kinds  of  good  work,  five  responsibil- 
ities, and  three  wise  persons — ten  items  to 
remember.  Unless  your  memory  is  keener 
than  mine,  I doubt  that  you  will  remember 
these  numbers,  but  hope  that  you  will  remem- 
ber Good  Work.  O 
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Jim  Giles 


Art  Matters 


Integrating  the 
Arts  in  Education 

Using  drama,  dance,  music,  and  the  visual  arts  as  learning  tools 
throughout  the  curriculum 

precious  treasure  lies  within, 

Rich  beyond  imagining.” 

Judith  Christine  Mills 


Toronto  author/ illustrator  Judith  Christine 
Mills’  book,  The  Painted  Chest,  is  a beautiful 
tale  about  the  importance  and  power  of  the 
arts.  The  villagers  in  this  story  work  in  the 
fields  from  dawn  until  dusk  to  fill  their  larders, 
never  noticing  the  clusters  of  wildflowers  that 
struggle  to  face  the  sun  or  the  sweet  morning 
songs  of  the  birds.  Their  nights,  however,  are 
somber  and  empty  of  dreams. 

One  day  a painted  chest  is  discovered.  With 
the  promise  of  a treasure,  the  villagers  break 
open  the  chest.  Disappointed  at  the  objects  they 
find  within,  the  villagers  close  the  lid  and  throw 
the  chest  onto  a pile  of  rocks.  A young  villager 
named  Maddie,  along  with  the  other  village 
children,  discovers  the  wooden  box  and  opens 
the  lid  to  find  musical  instruments  and  footwear 
for  dancing.  Young  Maddie  and  the  children 
assist  the  villagers  in  rediscovering  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  arts  in  their  daily  lives. 

In  the  dedication  to  her  book,  Judith  Chris- 
tine Mills  quotes  Socrates  “Beware  the 
barrenness  of  a busy  life”  and  it  is  this  message 
along  with  the  themes  of  her  story  that  can 
serve  as  a message  to  educators  who  are 
concerned  about  learning  through  the  arts. 

It  seems  as  if  today’s  classroom  teachers  are 


like  the  busy  villagers  in  The  Painted  Chest.  They 
are  spending  long  hours  trying  to  compress 
curriculum  expectations  into  limited  time 
frames.  Like  the  villagers  who  are  solely  con- 
cerned about  filling  their  larders,  many  teach- 
ers are  worried  about  filling  their  students 
with  enough  knowledge  so  that  they  will  per- 
form well  on  provincial  tests.  The  test-driven 
model  of  school  reform  introduced  by  the  gov- 
ernment has  teachers  fixated  on  quantifying 
learning.  The  emotional,  moral  and  social 
needs  of  the  child  are  often  lost  when  account- 
ability and  performance  dominate  the  school 
agenda.  Like  the  villagers,  many  classroom  are 
empty  of  students’  dreams. 

Many  educators  maintain  a sense  of  whole- 
ness and  sanity  in  their  classroom  program  by 
integrating  learning.  Integration  makes  connec- 
tions for  children  between  math  and  music,  art 
and  history,  drama  and  language  arts.  Marry- 
ing or  integrating  the  arts  in  education  implies 
an  alternative  approach  to  the  traditional  role 
of  the  teacher  who  teaches  language,  science, 
math  and  other  subjects  in  isolation.  Rather, 
integration  uses  drama,  dance,  music,  and  the 
visual  arts  as  learning  tools  throughout  the 
curriculum. 


inging“IThink  Mice  Are  Rather  Nice” 


jtival  in  Grade  I .Thanks  to  the  dedicated 
'music  educators  I had  in  my  early  educa- 
ition — Miss  Murphy  and  in  memory  of 
iMn  Elliott,  itinerant  music  teachers  who 
jdrove  66  kms  to  Elk  Lake  each  week  to 
ishare  their  love  of  singing  and  music;  Mrs. 
jTremain,  my  Mennonite  piano  teacher; 
jwho  let  me  learn  “Moonlight  Sonata” 
(because  I wanted  to  play  it;  and  in  memo- 
[ry  of  Mrs.Almost  who  taught  me  howto 
jsin^ 4-part  harmony  in  theTemiskaming 
‘-^mmunity  Choir — I sing  a song  ea^ 

\ ^by  fo^^m  in  i»redl 


The  union  of  drama,  dance,  music  and  art 
has  brought  people  together  for  centuries, 
through  festivals,  celebrations  and  other  forms 
of  ritual.  Canada’s  early  indigenous  people 
used  the  arts  to  communicate.  Pictographs 
were  used  to  give  directions  or  divinations  or 
to  tell  tales  of  hunting  or  travel.  Masks  were 
used  to  represent  spirits  and  in  various  cere- 
monies; drums  and  music  were  used  in  wor- 
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ship  or  celebration.  From  pictographs  of  cen- 
turies ago  to  today’s  Web  pages,  the  arts  share 
our  history,  our  stories  and  our  dreams. 

DEMONSTRATING  UNDERSTANDING  THROUGH 
ANOTHER  INTELLIGENCE 

Howard  Gardner’s  Theory  of  Multiple  Intelli- 
gences supports  the  notion  of  integrated  learn- 
ing. He  believes  that  to  truly  understand  a 
concept,  learners  should  be  able  to  demon- 
strate their  understanding  of  the  concept 
through  another  intelligence,  be  it: 

1 . verbal /linguistic 

2 . logical  / mathematical 

3 . bodily  kinestic 

4.  musical 

5.  visual /spatial 

6.  interpersonal 

7.  intrapersonal  or 

8 . naturalist 

Demonstrating  understanding  through 
makes  learning 
more  engaging,  challenging  and  creative,  but  it 
also  allows  students  whose  intelligences  are 
not  the  traditional  ones  of  linguistic  or  mathe- 
matical to  be  involved  in  the  learning  process. 

Integrating  the  arts  can  often  begin  with  the 
introduction  of  a picture  book,  poem  or  novel. 
For  example.  Junior  division  teachers  in 
Ontario  are  expected  to  have  their  students 
learn  about  the  water  cycle  and  clouds  as  part 
of  the  Science  and  Technology  curriculum. 


another  intelligence  not  only 


Thomas  Locker’s  books,  the  Water  Dance  and 
the  Cloud  Dance  are  beautifully  illustrated,  poet- 
ic descriptions  of  the  water  cycle  and  clouds. 
Teachers  can  use  these  picture  books  in  creative 
ways  by  providing  groups  of  students  with  a 
page  of  the  poem  and  having  them  create  their 
own  dance  in  small  groups.  Students  must 
think  in  creative  ways  to  make  their  bodies  talk 
and  represent  the  words  of  the  poem  through 
their  movement.  Each  group’s  dance  can  be 
joined  together  in  a larger  dance  piece  com- 
bined with  lilting  music.  In  the  style  of  Thomas 
Locker’s  artwork,  students  can  then  paint  their 
own  impressions  of  the  poem  or  use  a different 
medium  like  watercolour,  abstract  collage  or 
mosaic  and  capture  the  diverse  range  of  clouds 
or  the  various  aspects  of  the  water  cycle. 

Primary  teachers  have  traditionally  used 
picture  books  throughout  their  classroom  pro- 
gram. JaneYolen’s  book  Ojj  We  Go  has  various 
animals  venturing  “off  to  Grandmother’s 
house!”  This  book  has  a repeating  poetic  verse 
rich  with  descriptive  words  and  ono- 
matopoeia. Each  animal  from  snake  to  mole 
moves  in  its  own  unique  way  towards  Grand- 
mother’s house.  In  groups,  students  can 
demonstrate  their  understanding  of  the  animal 
through  movement  and  can  be  challenged  to 
remember  the  movements  of  all  the  various 
creatures  in  the  book.  The  follow-up  drama 
can  be  an  inquiry  into  why  the  animals  are 
going  to  Grandmother’s  house — what  is  spe- 
cial about  her  and  her  home?  By  exploring  all 
the  possible  curricular  areas  in  this  clever 


book,  students  will  be  learning  about  animal 
habitats,  movements,  adjectives,  poetic  form 
and  the  importance  of  rhythm  in  poetry. 

HDW  DP  I KNOW  LEARNING  IS  TAKING  PLACE? 

Whenever  learning  is  taking  place  in  our 
classroom,  teachers  are  engaged  in  assess- 
ment. In  my  work  with  educators  from  across 
Ontario,  I have  discovered  that  a great  ambigu- 
ity exists  around  the  definitions  of  assessment 
and  evaluation. 

Assessment  is  the  gathering  of  evidence.  In 
assessment,  we  ask:  “What  do  we  want  to  know 
about  how  and  what  students  are  learning?” 

Evaluation  is  the  judgment  we  bring  to  bear 
upon  that  evidence.  In  evaluation,  we  ask: 
“What  does  this  information  mean?  How  do 
we  use  this  information  to  plan?” 

Assessment  and  evaluation  are  only  effective 
if  both  are  accompanied  by  action.  “What  do  I 
do  about  the  evaluation?  How  do  I provide 
modification  to  the  program?”The  process  of 
assessment  and  evaluation  is  circular,  as  the 
teacher  must  continually  collect  data  to  see  if 
the  current  action  is  working.  Teachers  regu- 
larly collect  all  kinds  of  data  and  information 
about  how  and  what  a student  is  learning,  but 
with  so  many  expectations  in  the  curriculum, 
many  never  have  the  time  or  the  opportunity 
to  act  upon  the  data.  And  grading  is  NOT  eval- 
uation. A single  letter  can  never  describe  a stu- 
dent’s abilities.  Grading  is  like  standardized 
test  scores  that  do  not  carry  any  real  meaning 
for  instructional  purposes  (Routman,  1991 ). 


Artistic  assessments 

Visual 

Portfolio  assessment — collecting  samples  of 
work  over  a period  of  time  and  reflecting  upon 
them. 

Music 

Performance  assessment — preparing  a piece 
of  music  to  share,  receiving  feedback  then 
revisiting  the  piece  to  improve  it. 

Dance 

Culminating  task — ^taking  new  movements  and 
techniques  and  incorporating  them  into  a new 
piece. 

Storytelling 

Talking  and  conferences — Sharing  stories  of 
students’  progress  through  the  dialogue 
between  the  teacher/parent/student. 


Arts  in  Education 


Art  Matters 


|%^en  reasons  to 

integrat^e  education 


1 . The  arts  are  a fundamental  component  of 
all  cultures  and  periods. 

2.  The  arts  teach  us  that  all  we  think  or  feel 
cannot  be  reduced  to  words. 

3.  When  students  engage  in  the  arts  they 
have  the  opportunity  to  “be  smart  in  dif- 
ferent ways.” 

4.  The  arts  develop  the  brain — ^the  experi- 
ences of  childhood  build  the  brain’s  cir- 
cuits for  music,  art,  language,  math  and 
emotion. 

5.  The  arts  provide  avenues  of  achievement 
for  students  who  might  othewise  not  be 
successful. 

6.  The  arts  develop  a value  for  perseverance 
and  hard  work. 

7.  The  arts  are  a necessary  part  of  life — a 
$40  billion  industry  in  Canada. 

8.  There  is  a strong  positive  relationship 
between  the  arts  and  academic  success. 

9.  The  arts  offer  alternative  forms  of  assess- 
ment and  evaluation — portfolios,  exhibi- 
tions, performances. 

1 0.  The  National  Symposium  on  Arts  Educa- 
tion of  Canada  calls  for  arts  education  for 
all  children. 

The  Arts  os  Meaning  Makers  by 
Claudia  E.  Cornett  and  Katharine  L.  Smithrim 


Parents  and  teachers  need  to  see  and  under- 
stand the  importance  of  children’s  progress 
and  not  get  caught  up  in  the  comparison  of  one 
child  to  another.  We  must  remember  that  chil- 
dren have  variable  rates  of  development.  The 
impossibility  of  all  children  doing  the  same 
thing,  at  the  same  time,  and  being  compared  to 
one  another  is  neither  fair  nor  honest. 

An  activity  that  I often  do  with  educators 
and  parents  to  illustrate  this  point  is  to  show 
them  four  primary  paintings  from  my  former 
multi-age  primary  grouping.  The  task  for  the 
adults  is  to  determine  who  the  five-,  six-  and 
seven-year-old  painter  is. This  activity  always 
generates  a lot  of  discussion  as  the  adults  try  to 
gather  enough  information  from  looking  at  the 
works  of  art  to  make  a judgment  that  will  sup- 
port their  conclusion.  The  adults  are  usually 
quite  surprised  when  I reveal  the  age  of  each  of 
the  primary  painters  and  intrigued  to  hear 


more  about  the  experiences  and  backgrounds 
that  each  of  these  children  brings  to  this  paint- 
ing task.  Most  are  shocked  to  discover  that  one 
of  the  strongest  paintings  in  form,  colour  and 
concept  was  painted  by  a boy  with  a disability 
in  language,  who  was  retained  in  Grade  3 by 
another  teacher  because  he  was  not  meeting 
the  expectations  for  reading  and  writing. 

But  in  this  era  of  accountability,  let’s  not  for- 
get that  artists  first  showed  us  the  wide  range  of 
alternative  assessments  that  we  now  see  in 
schools.  Visual  artists  gave  us  the  idea  of  portfo- 
lio assessment — collecting  samples  of  work 
over  a period  of  time  and  reflecting  upon  them 
is  something  that  visual  artists  have  done  for 
years.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  the  musician  that 
gave  us  the  idea  of  performance  assessment — 
preparing  a piece  of  music  to  share,  receiving 
feedback  after  its  performance  and  then  revisit- 
ing the  piece  of  music  to  improve  it. 

For  years,  dancers  have  used  the  culminating 
task  in  their  work — taking  all  the  movements 
and  techniques  dancers  have  learned  and 
incorporating  them  into  a new  piece.  The  sto- 
ryteller demonstrated  the  importance  of  talk- 
ing and  conferences — sharing  stories  of 
students’  progress  through  the  dialogue 
between  the  teacher/ parent/ student. 

From  the  beginning,  artists  have  engaged  in 
assessing  and  evaluating  their  work  on  an  on- 
going basis.  This  process  of  reflection  is  crucial 
as  it  inspires  new  ways  to  improve  or  change 
artistic  work.  But  we  cannot  learn  anything 
unless  we  ourselves  can  judge  how  we  are 
doing.  As  a pianist,  I judge  my  progress  by 
determining  whether  the  piece  I am  playing 
sounds  right  to  me,  and  if  it  sounds  better  than 
it  did  the  last  time  I played  it.  Thus  it  is  crucial 
as  any  artist  will  tell  you,  that  learners  need  to 
know  how  they  are  doing  while  they  are  doing 
it,  not  later. 

It  is  the  arts  educator  that  understands  the 
importance  of  using  a broad  range  of  assess- 
ment strategies,  as  well  as  instructional  strate- 
gies, to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  diverse 
learners  in  the  class. 

iWHATARE  OUR  PRIORITIES? 

Walter  Pitman  writes,  “We  accept  incompe- 
tence on  our  shopping  trips,  mediocrity  in  any 
number  of  services  we  request  at  the  gas  pump 
or  the  bank  counter,  but  we  demand  excel- 
lence when  we  attend  a theatre,  a concert  hall. 


a dance  performance  or  an  art  gallery.”  Pitman 
tells  how  the  rewards  of  the  arts  are  intrinsic, 
unlike  extrinsic  rewards  provided  by  teachers 
or  parents.  Often  we  don’t  see  the  results 
of  arts  education  for  many  years — unlike 
the  instant  gratification  or  immediate  conclu- 
sions that  are  sometimes  drawn  from 
test  scores.  O 

“Once  the  villagers  began  to  nurture 
their  gardens  with  more  than  sun,  water 
and  soil,  they  found  they  did  not  have  to 
spend  each  moment  toiling.  Strangely, 
there  was  time  now  to  stop  and  smile,  to 
talk  with  each  other  and  to  watch  the 
children  play. 

Music  and  dancing,  laughter  and 
colour  became  such  a great  part  of  the  vil- 
lagers’ lives  they  could  not  begin  to  imag- 
ine how  they  had  ever  lived  without  it.” 

— The  Painted  Chest 
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ARTS 


in  education 


1 encourage  my 
students  to  view 
works  of  art  outside 
the  school. 

1 build  on  the  Ideas 
learned  from 
visiting  artists. 

1 attend 
In-service 
sessions 
provided  by  arts 
organizations  (e.g., 
art  galleries). 

My  students 
respond  critically  to 
music. 

1 work  with  our 
school’s  Arts 
Committee  to 
plan  arts 
curriculum 
development 
activities. 

1 use  stories, 
poems  and 
music  to  explore 
real  and 
Imaginary 
situations  with 
visual  art. 

My  students 
regularly  create 
visual  art. 

1 participate  in 
professional 
development  to 
learn  more  about 
teaching  drama. 

1 share  Information 
learned  from  arts 
organizations  with 
staff,  students  and 
parents. 

1 take  my  students 
out  of  the  school  to 
be  an  audience  for 
a music 
performance. 

1 display  a wide 
variety  of  student 
art  work  throughout 
our  school. 

1 pre-plan  with 
visiting  artists. 

1 teach  so  that  the 
arts  are  connected 
to  each  other. 

My  students  use 
technology  to 
enhance  their  work 
in  movement. 

1 consciously 
Instruct  to  build 
knowledge, 
creativity  and 
critical  thinking 
skills  in  the  arts. 

My  students  write 
and  speak  in  role. 

1 use  recordings 
and  audio  tapes 
witfi  my  students. 

1 take  my  students 
out  of  the  school  to 
be  an  audience  for 
a drama 
presentation. 

ht 

1 use  stories, 
poems  and  scripts 
to  explore  real  and 
imaginary  situations 
with  movement. 

1 help  to  create 
special  celebrations 
of  the  arts. 

My  students  work 
with  a wide  variety 
of  media  and 
techniques. 

The  arts  activities 
we  engage  in  are 
related  to  the 
content  we  are 
studying. 

Pi 

My  students 
respond  critically  to 
art  works. 

1 participate  in 
professional 
development  to 
learn  more  about 
teaching  visual  arts. 

My  students  use 
music  terminology 
appropriately. 

I participate  in 
learning  with  my 
students  when  my 
class  is  being 
taught  by  a visiting 
artist. 

1 use  technology 
and  multi-media 
with  my  students  to 
support  learning  in 
the  arts. 

1 recognize  the 
effects  on  students 
of  learning  through 
the  arts. 

My  students  share 
their  drama  work 
with  others. 

My  students 
perform  music 
using  a variety  of 
sound  sources. 

I take  my  students 
out  of  the  school  to 
be  an  audience  for 
a dance 
performance. 

1 ask  parents  and 
members  of  the 
community  to  share 
their  arts  expertise 
In  my  classroom. 

1 promote  arts 
initiatives  with  our 
community. 

1 ensure  that  the 
arts  materials  and 
processes  1 use  are 
safe. 

11 

My  students  use 
visual  arts 
terminology 
appropriately. 

When  the  artist  is 
teaching  1 collect 
evidence  about  the 
effects  on  learning. 

1 participate  in 
professional 
development  to 
learn  more  about 
teaching  dance/ 
movement. 

My  students 
respond  critically 
to  dramatic 
presentations. 

[I? 

My  arts  activities 
are  planned  as  an 
on-going  series  of 
events. 

1 collect  and  use 
information  about 
the  Artist  in  the 
Schools  program. 

My  students’ 
art  work  is  unique 
and  personal. 

My  students  sing 
regularly. 

My  students  use 
dance  terminology 
appropriately. 

1 pre-plan  with  arts 
organizations  to 
make  visits  more 
meaningful. 

1 am  part  of  our 
school’s  Arts 
Committee. 

My  students  play 
instruments. 

My  students  create 
drama  pieces  to 
communicate  their 
ideas. 

1 work  with  parents 
and  others  to 
create  special 
celebrations  of  the 
arts. 

1 use  slides, 
reproductions,  and 
media  with  my 
students  to  teach 
art  appreciation. 

1 encourage  our 
School  Council  and 
the  wider 
community  to 
support  our 
school’s  arts 
initiatives. 

1 plan  and  assess 
arts  lessons  based 
on  the  Ontario  Arts 
Curriculum. 

My  students 
attend  musical 
performances  in 
our  school. 

1 am  aware  of  the 
potential  of  the  arts 
to  address  student 
learning  through 
multiple 
intelligences. 

The  arts  activities  1 
engage  in  are 
connected  with 
other  content  we 
are  learning. 

1 participate  in 
professional 
development  to 
learn  more  about 
teaching  music. 

My  students  draw 
upon  a variety  of 
sources  to  create 
drama. 

The  grid  was  designed  by  Heather  Miller  and  Larry  Swartz. 
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Art  Matters 


Can  Creativity  be  Assessed? 

Why  not  allow  an  experience  to  be  its  own  reward  and, 
if  anything,  reflection  will  naturally  result? 


^ ^ "IVf  o matter  how  much  we  admire  the  personal  insight,  the  subjective  illumination, 
^ we  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  a delusion  or  a creative  thought  unless  we  adopt 
X 1 some  criterion — of  logic,  beauty  or  usefulness — and  the  moment  we 
do  so,  we  introduce  a social  or  cultural  evaluation.” 

Mihaly  Csikszentmihalyi 


Collective  Understandings  About  Creativity  and; 
A New  Con^eptfoji  of  Creativity J 


A reluctance  in  teachers  when  it  comes  to 
assessing  creative  solutions  and  processes 
can  be  directly  attributed  to  one’s  understand- 
ing of  exactly  what  constitutes  creativity.  “Cre- 
ativity” can  allude  to  many  phenomena:  a 
specific  product  or  performance,  an  individ- 
ual’s talents  or  capabilities,  a type  of  working 
process  or  a particularly  inspiring  context  or 
environment.  In  the  past,  creative  behaviour 
was  thought  to  derive  from  divine  inspiration, 
or  was  associated  with  states  of  genius  or  mad- 
ness in  individuals.  Howard  Gardner  (1993) 
defines  the  creative  person  as  someone  “who 
regularly  solves  problems,  fashions  products, 
or  defines  new  questions  in  a domain  in  a way 
that  is  initially  considered  novel  but  that  ulti- 
mately becomes  accepted  in  a particular  cul- 
tural setting.”  Mihaly  Csikszentmihalyi  (1996) 
sees  the  personalities  of  so-called  creative  indi- 
viduals as  complex,  and  often  contradictory 
(passionate  and  objective;  playful  and  disci- 
plined; intelligent  and  naive),  while  David 
Perkins  (1991)  estimates  that  creative  thinking 
involves  attention  to  purpose  and  results, 
holding  simultaneous  objective  and  subjective 


viewpoints,  working  at  the  edge,  rather  than 
the  centre,  of  one’s  competence  or  abilities. 

Even  though  we  have  these,  and  many  other, 
more  convincing  and  research-supported 
explanations  about  creativity,  most  people  still 
hold  fast  to  the  romantic  conception  or  model 
of  creativity:  it  exists  only  in  “special”  individu- 
als; originality  and  singularity  of  imagination 
are  most  highly  valued;  a distinctive  product 
must  be  the  outcome;  and  these  creative 
behaviours  are  generally  considered  frivolous, 
superfluous,  and  disconnected  from  serious 
work  and  real  life.  Essentially,  the  romantic 
conception  of  creativity  as  “special  people,” 
doing  “extraordinary  things,”  “all  the  time” 
persists.  Why  is  this  exclusive  conception  of 
creativity  problematic  for  students  in  schools? 

We  know  that  everyone  can,  at  some  time, 
in  some  context,  be  creative!  In  fact,  psycholo- 
gist Mihaly  Csikszentmihalyi  spent  five  years 
of  research  examining  the  personal  lives  and 
careers  of  over  91  prominent  individuals, 
including  scientists,  politicians,  artists,  writ- 
ers, business  people,  and  academics  in  order  to 
determine  where  and  when  creativity  mani- 
fests itself,  and,  most  importantly,  why.  He 
concludes: 


s M e mo 


Teaching  was  always  on  my  "A”  list  of 
careers,  and  once  visual  arts  became 
a passion,  my  fate  was  sealed.  However,  it 
wasn’t  until  I experienced  that  introduc- 
tory drawing  and  painting  class  of  Annie 
.Smith's,  in  my  initial  undergrad  year  at 
jSheridan  College, that  I realized  how 
captivating,  challenging,  inspiring,  and 
unabashedly  scandalous  teaching  could 
be.  Whether  it’s  teaching  about  Renais- 
sance portraiture  by  having  students 
'create  replica  garments  from  green 
^garbage  bags,  dry  cleaners'  plastic,  and 
coat  hangers;  throwing  a Roman 
Bacchanalia,  complete  with  togas, to 
contextualize  the  architecture  and 
sculpture  of  ancient  times;  or  sponta- 
neously organizing  an  impromptu  field 
trip  to  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario,  with 
everyone  in  class  crammed  into  the  few 
available  cars,  in  orderto  respond  to 
student  questions  about  abstract  paint- 
intjAnnie’s  approach  to  all  things  visual 
i^w  from  lived  experience  and  truly 
pedagogy.  She  remains  a mej 
d a cherished  friend. 
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NEW  CONCEPTIONS  OF  CREATIVITY 


“No  matter  how  much  we  admire  the 
personal  insight,  the  subjective  illumi- 
nation, we  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  a 
delusion  or  a creative  thought  unless  we 
adopt  some  criterion — oj logic,  beauty 
or  usefulness — and  the  moment  we  do 
so,  we  introduce  a social  or  cultural  eval- 
uation. Hence  I was  led  to  develop  the 
systemic  perspective  on  creativity,  which 
relocates  the  creative  process  outside  the 
individual  mind.”  ( p.403 ) 

Csikszentmihalyi,  1996 

If  we  exist  in  a social  world,  where  interact- 
ing and  communing  with  one  another  serves  to 
validate  our  identity  and  significance,  it  fol- 
lows then  that  an  authentic  act  of  creativity 
must  be  recognized,  appreciated,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  others  in  order  to  be  considered  as 
truly  creative.  In  fact,  both  Csikszentmihalyi 
and  Gardner  have  proposed  tripartite  models 
for  creativity  that  involve: 

1 . an  individual  person,  from  whom  an  idea 
or  product  originates; 

2.  a domain  or  area  of  knowledge  that  is 
composed  of  certain  symbols  and  rules 
(e.g.  mathematics,  dance,  and  philosophy 
are  domains);  and 

3.  a field  of  experts  who  possess  knowledge 
in  a particular  domain. 

Therefore  “creativity  is  any  act,  idea  or 
product  that  changes  an  existing  domain,  or 
that  transforms  an  existing  domain  into  a new 
one”  (Csikszentmihalyi,  p. 28). This  reconsid- 
eration of  creativity  has  implications  for  the 
old-fashioned  romantic  model  because  it 
implies  that  creativity  is  not  a behaviour  of 
select  or  gifted  people,  but  can  occur  in  anyone 
at  all,  including  all  students. 

A proposed  alternative  model  for  creativity 
would  be  one  that  is  viewed  as  cultural  by  defi- 
nition, where  creative  ideas,  actions  or  prod- 
ucts are  situated  within  a context  of 
community  and  dialogue.  This  social  theory 
rethinking  of  creativity  is,  by  its  very  nature, 
more  inclusive  a model  than  the  personality- 
focused,  slightly  mysterious,  romantic  model. 
In  this  conception  of  creativity  as  culturally- 
based  and  informed , the  “where”  and  “when”  of 


Cultural  creativity  has  the  following  attributes: 

• Social  influences 

Though  they  are  precipitated  by  an  individ- 
ual, creative  ideas,  actions,  and  products 
are  effected  by  previous  or  alternate  ideas, 
actions  or  products.  Creativity  is  viewed  as 
a complex,  reciprocal  social  process. 
Designers,  musicians,  actors,  writers,  and 
filmmakers,  as  well  as  engineers,  scientists, 
and  chefs  are  impacted  throughout  their 
lives,  whether  consciously  or  unconscious- 
ly, by  the  ideas  and  things  that  others  create. 

• Contextual  significance 

Creative  activity  is  relative  and  situational. 

Not  everyone  is  continuously  creative  and 
under  all  circumstances.  One  also  requires 
the  common  language  and  symbol  system 
of  a domain  or  body  of  knowledge,  and 
individuals  knowledgeable  in  that  field  in 
order  for  something  to  be  valued  as  cre- 
ative. 

• Importance  of  audience 

To  be  considered  creative,  something  must 
be  communicated  to  and  acknowledged  by 
others,  “put  out  there,”  in  a sense.  Display  is 
essential  to  this  process.  An  audience  pro- 
vides a forum  for  interpretation,  discus- 
sion, and  the  exchange  of  views,  and, 
ultimately,  acts  to  validate  and  sanction  the 
creative  work. 

• Dialogue  and  discourse 

The  presentation  of  creative  ideas,  actions 
and  products  to  an  audience  is  an  overt  act 
of  communication  which  is  meant  to  insti- 
gate response  and  opinion.  Without  the 
input  of  others,  the  possibility  of  creativity 
remains  questionable  and  uncorroborated. 


• Creators  as  reflexive  thinkers 

Reflexive  thinking  requires  that  one  not 
only  contemplate  one’s  ideas,  actions,  and 
products  in  retrospect,  but  learn  from  and 
critically  act  on  this  type  of  reflection  in 
order  to  modify  or  change  one’s  practices. 
This  will  readily  happen  in  an  interactive, 
responsive  environment. 

• Integral  and  connected 

A cultural  model  regards  creativity  as  an 
essential  quality  in  the  lived  lives  of  every- 
one, not  just  the  highly  skilled  or  divinely 
inspired.  As  well,  the  inception  and  end 
results  of  creative  impulses  are  stimulated 
or  encouraged  by  ideas  and  occurrences  in 
the  real  world  (past  or  present)  and,  fur- 
ther, are  returned  to  the  culture  for  evalua- 
tion and  endorsement.  Creativity  is  not 
perceived  as  abnormal  or  detached  from 
daily  experience;  it  enhances  quality  of  life. 

• Instigates  meaning-making 

People  are  constantly  attempting  to  make 
sense  of  their  world  through  forms  of  inter- 
pretation. Not  only  is  the  individual  (artist, 
poet,  scientist,  engineer)  making  manifest 
an  idea  or  image  from  within,  but  the  indi- 
vidual creator  is  doing  so  in  order  to  com- 
municate that  idea  or  image  to  others. 
Interpretation  is  the  ability  to  explain  how 
something  communicates  thoughts,  ideas  or 
feelings.  A cultural  model  of  creativity  rou- 
tinely forces  all  creative  ideas,  actions  or 
products  into  the  public  forum  where  inter- 
pretation is  employed  by  others  to  help 
them  make  meaning  and  evaluate  these 
ideas,  actions  or  products  as  truly  creative. 
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Strategies  and  Methods 
for 

assessing  CREATIVITY 

Journals,  logs,  diaries  and  sketchbooks 

Use  checklists,  anecdotal  comments,  inter- 
views or  self-assessments  to  instigate  and 
maintain  dialogue. 

Portfolios 

Creative  work  documented  in  written  form 
or  visual  imagery,  video  or  audiotapes,  models, 
photographs  or  diagrams  can  be  included. 

Peer  dialogue,  critiques  and 
conferences 

Critiques  are  peer  forums  for  the  discussion 
of  ideas,  approaches,  forms  of  expression,  and 
decisions  made  by  makers. 

Displays,  performances  and  publishing 

Community  feedback  can  be  solicited  from 
interviews,  recorded  on  video  or  audiotape, 
through  surveys,  checklists  or  questionnaires. 

Interpretive  activities 

Responding  to  questions;  translating  visual, 
aural  or  dramatic  works  into  verbal  responses; 
interviews  and  debates;  research  and  inves- 
tigative reports. 

Observation 

Either  under  formal  or  unplanned  circum- 
stances, direct  observation  of  student  perfor- 
mance daily,  keeping  anecdotal  notes. 

Self-assessment 

Student’s  perceptions  and  admissions  about 
themselves  is  a testimony  to  their  actions  and 
a validation  of  their  thoughts. 


creativity  becomes  important  as  a defining 
context;  in  other  words,  nothing  can  be 
deemed  creative  unless  it  is  shared  among  oth- 
ers and  initiates  a form  of  dialogue  where  ideas 
are  exchanged  about  what  is  creative  and  why. 

How  does  a cultural  understanding  of  cre- 
ativity make  sense  when  working  with  stu- 
dents in  our  schools?  It  makes  sense  because: 

1 . this  model  infers  that  creativity,  in  any  area 
of  endeavour,  employs  certain  skills  which 
must  be  learned  and  practised; 

2 . individuals  come  to  value  creativity  within 
the  social  environment  of  school  where 


development  is  symbiotic  and  interactive 
and  participatory;  and 

3.  creative  ideas,  actions  and  products  (or 
performances  can  be  connected  to  the 
diverse  and  immediate  social  influences 
which  surround  their  production. The  cul- 
tural value  and  significance  (assessment 
and  evaluation)  of  creative  work  must  be 
confirmed  in  a public  venue,  such  as  the 
classroom.'  By  using  strategies  which 
include  dialogue,  display,  interpretation, 
and  self-assessment,  students  can  come  to 
fully  appreciate  when  and  where  creativity 
is  happening. 

Assessment:  Valuing  Creativity  within 
Community 

First,  teachers  need  to  be  precise  and  exact 
when  talking  about  “creativity.”What  actually 
is  meant  by  this,  within  the  context  of  a perfor- 
mance task  or  assignment?  If  teachers  are 
uncertain,  then  how  can  we  expect  students  to 
be  any  more  insightful?  Creativity  can  mean 
many  and  any  of  the  following:  novelty  or 
uniqueness;  risk-taking;  intuition;  appropri- 
ateness; complexity  or  elaboration;  unity  of 
form;  variety  or  fluency;  authenticity;  playful- 
ness or  whimsy;  passion;  humour;  empathy; 
perspective;  ambiguity;  possibility  or  “what 
if?”;  and  self-awareness  or  meditation!  So  as  a 
criterion  for  assessment,  the  broad  term  “cre- 
ativity” is  both  full  of  meaning  and  meaningless 
unless  that  meaning  is  shared  and  common 
among  all  those  involved.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a 
shared  comprehension  of  the  criteria,  explana- 
tion, negotiation,  and  compromise  should  be 
employed  to  more  fully  involve  students  in  the 
process  of  their  own  learning  and  assessment. 
This  dialogic  activity  helps  to  reduce  the  per- 
ceptions of  assumed  power  which  exist 
between  students  and  teacher;  increased  trust 
becomes  a by-product  of  this  democratic 
process,  as  well. 

Second,  teachers  needn’t  formally  assess  or 
evaluate  creative  ideas,  actions  or  products  all 
the  time!  An  over-emphasis  on  fixing  an  exter- 
nal judgement  to  production  stifles  creative 


impulses  and  related  states  of  mind — risk-tak- 
ing, intuition,  tolerance  for  ambiguity,  play  or 
experimentation,  and  so  on. There’s  often  too 
much  attention  paid  to  one-off  testing  and 
judging  and  the  allocation  of  gold  stars  or  let- 
ter grades  as  rewards  in  education,  as  psychol- 
ogist Alfie  Kohn  (1993)  so  aptly  argues  in  his 
book  Punished  by  Rewards.  Intrinsic  motivation, 
untrammeled  curiosity,  permission  to  make 
mistakes,  and  a genuine  sense  of  purpose  are 
what  we  should  be  attempting  to  instill  in  stu- 
dents. Why  not  allow  an  experience  to  be  its 
own  reward  and,  if  anything,  reflection  will 
naturally  result? 

Creative  Complexity 

Finally,  teachers  should  acknowledge  that,  just 
as  creativity  is  regarded  as  a complex  process, 
its  assessment  should  be  similarly  perceived  as 
complex,  full  of  ambiguity,  nuance,  and  varia- 
tion. Sometimes  reasons  or  criteria  for  assess- 
ment need  to  be  altered  or  eliminated  because 
of  unanticipated  circumstances  that  emerge 
during  the  creative  process.  Assessment  cannot 
be  reduced  to  a simplistic  demonstration  of 
externally  derived  expectations,  which  have 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  context  of 
the  learning  situation  or  the  singularity  of  the 
student. 

The  following  strategies  and  methods  can  be 
used  for  assessing  creativity  in  authentic  and 
responsive  ways: 

• Journals,  logs,  diaries  and  sketchbooks — 
can  be  used  to  document  thinking,  deci- 
sion-making, insights,  and  on-going 


Some  researchers  and  educators  insist  that  the  artistic  activities  oj children  and  adolescents  cannot  be  deemed  as  creative  because  they 
are  not  the  result  of  a matured  understanding  and  significant  domain  knowledge,  and  that  most  children  and  adolescents  are  incapable 
of  discerning  truly  creative  ideas  and  acts  from  other  forms  of  personal  expression.  Children ’s  so-called  creative  acts  are  considered 
“plaf’and  experimentation. This  remains  a debatable  point  among  arts  educators. 
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Creativity  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to: 

novelty  or  uniqueness 

risk-taking 

intuition 

appropriateness 

complexity  or  elaboration 

unity  of  form 

variety  or  fluency 

authenticity 

playfulness  or  whimsy 

passion 

humour 

empathy 

perspective 

ambiguity 

possibility  or“what  if?” 
self-awareness  or  meditation 

reflection  about  process.  This  form  of  doc- 
umentation will  make  concrete  those  usu- 
ally fleeting  moments  of  insight  or 
recognition,  and  make  them  readily  avail- 
able for  sharing  with  others.  Use  checklists, 
anecdotal  comments,  interviews  or  self- 
assessments  to  instigate  and  maintain  dia- 
logue. 

• Portfolios — can  provide  a complex  cata- 
logue of  work  which  will  demonstrate 
growth  and  development  over  an  extended 
period  of  time.  Creative  work  documented 
in  written  form  or  visual  imagery,  video  or 
audiotapes,  models,  photographs  or  dia- 
grams can  be  included.  In  a portfolio,  con- 
text becomes  important  in.  determining 
relative  value  of  the  work;  one  can  discern 
connections  among  ideas  or  products;  and 
process  is  made  manifest  in  order  to  be 
fully  appreciated.  Portfolios  automatically 
provoke  self-assessment  and  reflexive 
thinking  as  students  make  choices  about 
contents  and  track  their  own  efforts.  The 
portfolio  is  a tool  for  sharing  one’s  accom- 
plishments and  communicating  prolonged 
understandings. 

* Peer  dialogue,  critiques  and  conferences 
— provide  a receptive  audience  for  creative 
work.  Critiques  are  peer  forums  for  the 
discussion  of  ideas,  approaches,  forms  of 
expression,  and  decisions  made  by  makers. 


Constructive  critiques  are  not  exercises 
which  demean  efforts  or  disparage  prod- 
ucts; instead,  they  focus  on  the  audience, 
rather  than  the  artworks.  Interpretation 
becomes  the  main  aim  of  this  type  of  con- 
ference; getting  at  the  communication  of 
meaning  and  sharing  of  experiences  opens 
up  the  creative  process. 

Displays,  performances  and  publishing 
of  creative  work — to  real  audiences,  both 
inside  and  outside  the  classroom,  furnish 
opportunities  for  presenting  creative  ideas 
to  a field  of  potential  meaning-makers. 
When  students  show  their  creative  work  to 
a broader  community,  it  becomes  an 
authentic,  interactive  enterprise  where 
efforts  and  ideas  are  valued  as  cultural  pro- 
duction, and  provides  a genuine  context  for 
creative  work. The  teacher  is  no  longer  the 
mediator  or  sole  arbiter  of  creative  activity. 
Students  need  to  learn  more  of  value  and 
self-assessment  from  “the  experience  of 
display.”^  Community  feedback  can  be 
solicited  from  interviews,  recorded  on 
video  or  audiotape,  through  surveys, 
checklists  or  questionnaires. 

Interpretive  activities — including  respond- 
ing to  questions;  translating  visual,  aural  or 
dramatic  works  into  verbal  responses; 
interviews  and  debates;  research  and  inves- 
tigative reports — are  involving  and  pur- 
poseful ways  to  respond  to  and  value 
creativity.  For  instance,  Mary  Boatswain 
(1999),  in  a thoughtful  essay  entitled  “In 
Praise  of  Ambiguity,”  describes  how  an 
over-emphasis  on  accuracy,  precision,  and 
detail  these  days,  as  realized  through  digital 
technology,  has  placed  a premium  on  ways 
of  knowing  that  are  less  precise,  tentative, 
vague  or  ambiguous.  However,  it  is  due  to 
ambiguity  and  other  non-literal  ways  of 
communicating  which  force  people  to 
develop  relationships  through  dialogue, 
connection,  and,  ultimately,  trust.  Inter- 
pretations aren’t  “correct  answers;” 
instead,  they  can  be  various  readings  or 
“takes”  on  meaning,  depending  on  who 
does  the  interpreting.  Alternative  and  par- 
tial understandings  have  to  be  acknowl- 


edged and  appreciated  in  our  classrooms  as 
forms  of  risk-taking  and  getting  at  mean- 
ing, which  incite  students  to  rely  on  imagi- 
nation, possibilities,  and  creativity. 

• Observation — under  either  formal  or 
unplanned  circumstances,  can  provide 
substantial  evidence  for  assessment  of  cre- 
ativity. Teachers  use  direct  observation  of 
student  performance  daily,  but  many  treat 
these  moments  of  surveillance  as  routine 
and  less  significant  than  other  forms  of  eva- 
luation. We  must  realize  that  observations 
impart  specific  and  detailed  information 
about  an  individual’s  performance,  in  the 
course  of  activity.  Creativity  is  displayed, 
presented  at  various  moments  of  develop- 
ment and  realization;  the  teacher-as- 
witness  becomes  a silent  participant  in  the 
student’s  process  of  self-discovery,  thus 
transforming  the  creative  act  into  a social 
process.  In  this  way,  teachers  can  react  to 
what  is  observed  by  clarifying  and  ques- 
tioning or  encouraging  and  challenging 
students  to  further  articulate  their  impulses 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a shared 

comprehension  oj the  criteria, 

explanation,  negotiation,  and 

compromise  should  be  employed 

to  morejullj  involve  students 

in  the  process  of  their  own 

learning  and  assessment. 


See  specific  strategiesjor  viewing  in  Terry  Bartlett’s  Talking  About  Student  Art,  (Davis,  1 997). 
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and  ideas.  Keeping  anecdotal  notes  is 
demanding  on  both  time  and  energy,  but 
these  jottings  will  eventually  yield  accurate, 
direct  evidence  of  learning.  Students  can 
read  and  respond  to  your  notes  in  order  to 
maintain  dialogue! 

• Self-assessment — at  first  seems  like  such 
a solitary,  non-public  practice,  albeit  one 
that  is  integral  to  an  individual’s  under- 
standing. Teachers  value  student’s  percep- 
tions and  admissions  about  themselves  as  a 
sort  of  testimony  to  their  actions  and  a vali- 
dation of  their  thoughts.  However,  teachers 
need  to  grasp  the  fact  that  student  reflec- 
tions are  read  and  responded  to  as  a form  of 
dialogue,  they  don’t  remain  private.  Self- 
assessment  is  purposeful  in  creating  con- 
versation and  necessitates  that  teachers 
respond  accordingly.  Simple  stem  state- 
ments, interpretative  questions,  narrative 
accounts  of  the  creative  journey  or  free 
writing  can  all  provide  a stimulus  for  reac- 
tion, reflection,  and  review. 


Summary 

Teachers  will  recognize  an  increased  degree  of 
validity  and  reliability  in  assessment  practices 
which  use  a cultural  model  of  creativity.  By 
making  assessment  criteria  about  creativity 
explicit  for  students,  furnishing  multiple  occa- 
sions for  dialogue  and  conversation  about  cre- 
ative activities,  displaying  creative 
performances  and  products  for  an  audience, 
and  insisting  on  interpretation  as  a conse- 
quence of  creativity,  teachers  can  be  assured 
that  their  assessment  of  this  seemingly  fuzzy, 
mysterious  disposition  called  creativity  will  be 
meaningful,  supportive,  and  inspiring  for  all 
students.  O 
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Why  Can’t  I Hear  Any  Music? 

Practical  strategies  to  help  you  feel  more  comfortable 
with  the  art  form 


don't  mind  teaching  art  or  drama,  but  I will  not  teach  music. 
There  is  no  way  I'm  singing  in  front  of  my  class." 


Primary/Junior  preservice  teacher,  OISE/UT 


Teachers  who  do  not  name  themselves  as 
“musicians”  often  express  fear  and  uncer- 
tainty about  engaging  their  students  in  music 
learning  activities.  And,  they  have  every  reason 
to  be  afraid.  The  domain  of  the  music  “special- 
ist” has  been  one  of  exclusivity  and  judgment- 
making to  the  degree  that  the  generalist 
classroom  teacher  is  intimidated  to  even 
attempt  teaching  a song,  or  forming  a choir,  or 
doing  the  school  musical.  Yet  the  dilemma  per- 
sists; preservice  teachers  receive  limited 
grounding  to  be  both  competent  and  confident 
to  teach  the  music  portion  of  the  curriculum 
even  though  they  are  required  to  address  a 
range  of  arts  expectations  in  their  practicums 
and  future  classrooms. 

If  you  are  a teacher  numbered  among  the 
myriad  of  “I  will  not  teach  music”  colleagues,  I 
would  like  to  offer  the  following  practical 
strategies  to  help  you  feel  more  comfortable 
with  the  art  form. 


1 . Start  with  the  basic  elements  of  music 
Rhythm 

If  we  break  music  down  into  its  simplest  com- 
ponents or  elements,  it  is  less  complicated  to 
understand.  For  example,  we  can  do  a call  and 
response  by  just  clapping  a simple  rhythmic 
pattern. 


e.g. , Teacher  claps  and  says  the  following  and 
the  students  echo  back. 

j j j 

ta  ta  ti  ti  ta 

Vary  the  call,  make  it  more  interesting,  leave 
gaps  (rests). The  students  must  concentrate  to 
get  it  right. Teach  the  difference  between  pulse 
or  beat  (like  a steady  heartbeat)  and  rhythmic 
patterns  which  can  change.  The  pulse  never 
changes.  We  march  to  the  pulse.  We  dance  to 
the  pulse.  The  rhythms  add  the  spice,  the 
colour,  the  interest. 

Have  the  students  make  up  their  own  calls 
and  the  class  responds.  Students  can  make  up 
whole  compositions  with  rhythmic  patterns, 
and  they  can  add  dynamics  (louds  and  softs, 
crescendos  and  diminuendos)  and  change  the 
timbre  (source  of  the  sound,  e.g.,  clapping, 
snapping,  stomping,  patsching  on  knees,  patty- 
caking  with  partners,  “found  sounds”  in  the 
room)  and  also  the  texture  or  the  layering  of 
the  sound.  The  student  compositions  can  have 
a variety  of  sections,  perhaps  contrasting  in 
mood  or  energy.  This  is  the  form  of  the  music. 
ABA  is  a very  familiar  form.  (Check  out 
Mozart  in  case  you  don’t  believe  it. ) 


s M e m o rj^ 


In  grade  5 I attended  Eastnor  Central 
School,  #8,  north  ofWiarton, 
Ontario.  In  the  interest  of  educational 
reform,  the  one  room  schools  were 
closed  and  amalgamated  into  a four 
room  school,  named  Eastnor  Central 
School.  One  of  the  perks  of  the  new 
school  reform  was  the  introduction  of 
music.  Mr.  Bruin  came  into  our  class- 
room each  week  and  taught  us  to  sing 
songs  such  as  “Cockles  and  Mussels, 
Alive,  Alive-O,”  or  “I've  Been  Workin' 
on  the  Railroad.”  One  day,  he  invited 
all  of  us  into  the  hall,  the  only  place 
where  the  whole  school  could  fit, 
and  taught  us  to  sing  “The  Lord's  My 
Shepherd“to  the  tune,  Crimond.  I had 
never  heard  the  sound  of  such  a large 
singing  gathering;  nor  had  I heard  a 
melody  quite  this  beautiful.The  thrill 
of  this  experience  has  stayed  with 
me,  and  may  in  part  be  the  genesis 
of  my  career  as  a choral  music 
educator  and  conductor 
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FACTS 

/ The  human  brain  appears  to  possess  highly 
specialized  structures  for  music.  (Wein- 
berger, 200 1 ) 

y Musical  training  and  engagement  positively 
affect  emotional  systems,  perceptual-motor 
systems,  stress  response  systems  and  mem- 
ory systems  in  children,  youth  and  adults. 
(Jensen,  2001) 

/ More  than  50%  of  elementary  teachers 
surveyed  in  Ontario  schools  believe  that 
music  is  relatively  unimportant  in  their 
school  district.  Less  than  1 0%  of  elemen- 
tary students  are  involved  in  extra/ 
co-curricular  music  activities.  (Beatty,  200 1 ) 

/ Most  certified  teachers  in  Canada  have  had 
less  than  20  hours  of  formal  music  instruc- 
tion in  their  university  training.  (OISE/UT 
offers  only  1 2 hours  in  the  elementary 
preservice  year) 

/ Children  and  youth  love  to  learn  in  and 
through  music.  Music  (and  the  arts)  trans- 
forms the  environment  for  learning  and 
reaches  students  in  ways  that  they  are  not 
otherwise  being  reached.  (Champions  of 
Change,  2000) 


Pitch 

Pitch  (highs  and  lows)  as  found  in  melody  and 
harmony  are  other  areas  for  exploration.  Lis- 
ten to  all  of  the  sounds  in  the  room.  Which  are 
pitched  high?  Which  are  low?  What  are  their 
sound  sources  (air  conditioners,  footsteps, 
breathing,  paper  rattling)?  Describe  their  tim- 
bre. Give  the  sound  a descriptive  adjective 
(screechy,  smooth,  airy,  grating).  Choose  some 
sounds,  and  imitate  them  with  your  voice  or 
body.  Put  several  together.  Change  the  pitch. 
Make  it  go  up,  then  go  down,  using  an  “oo” 
vowel  with  your  voices.  Write  out  on  chart 
paper  the  contour  of  the  pitch.  You  have  just 
created  a musical  composition  called  a “Sound- 
scape.”  Have  groups  perform  it  for  the  class. 

Try  singing  a familiar  song  such  as  Frere 
Jacques.  Sing  it  as  a round.  Change  some  of  the 
elements  identified  above.  Have  a group  just 
hold  the  first  note  while  the  others  sing  it  in 
round  form.  It  sounds  like  a drone  that  a bag- 
pipe might  play.  Have  one  group  sing  it  twice 
as  fast. . .twice  as  slow.  That  changes  the  tex- 
ture and  the  mood. You  might  want  to  sing  it  in 
a different  mode,  such  as  in  a minor  key.  What 
did  you  have  to  do  to  make  it  minor?  What 
effect  does  that  have?  What  about  creating 
some  dissonance  (clashing,  or  unresolved 


sounds)  to  go  with  the  consonance  to  which 
we  are  accustomed? 

These  ideas  may  sound  simplistic  or  com- 
plex to  you.  The  point  is,  wherever  you  are 
with  your  musical  understanding,  give  it  a try. 
Look  at  the  curriculum  documents  and  ask 
yourself,  “If  I taught  for  these  expectations, 
how  might  it  sound,  look,  feel,  in  my  class- 
room?” The  beauty  of  this  is  that  your  class- 
room would  be  unique,  and  you  would  most 
likely  be  right! 

2.  Connect  music  teaching  and  learning  to 

more  familiar  disciplines 

Language  Arts 

Sometimes  the  reticence  to  teach  music  can  be 
lessened  when  music  making  is  compared  to 
something  more  familiar  such  as  speaking  and 
writing.  Music  has  much  in  common  with  lan- 
guage. There  is  rhythm  in  music  and  language. 
There  are  accent,  melody,  tempo,  dynamic, Jorm, 
and  texture  in  both  disciplines.  And,  both  have 
sophisticated  symbol  systems  that  require 
human  expression  and  context  for  meaningful 
encoding. 

There  are  many  ways  to  connect,  or  inter- 
twine language  and  musical  literacy.  There  is  a 
song  we  sometimes  teach  called  “When  I First 
Came  to  This  Land”  (by  Oscar  Brand,  found  in 
Canada  is  Music,  3—4,  p.43).  It  chronicles  the 
story  of  settlers  and  through  several  verses 
provides  a clear  picture  of  establishing  life  on 
an  early  farm  somewhere  in  North  America. 
The  form  of  the  piece  is  based  on  verbal 
rhyming  patterns,  and  sequential  lists  of  items 
and  events.  It  also  provides  students  with 
opportunities  to  fill  in  the  blanks  or  make  up 
their  own  versions.  At  the  same  time,  it 
requires  both  word  memory,  and  pitch  / rhythm 
memory  to  successfully  sing  the  story.  A simple 
and  fun  song  like  this  also  invites  thematic  devel- 
opment about  settlers,  economic  conditions, 
weather,  relationships,  problem  solving,  and 
the  pioneer  human  spirit... all  through  the 
structured  use  of  language  within  a musical 
setting.  It  invites  us  to  reflect  on  what  Canada 
was  like  when  we  first  came.  How  is  it  differ- 
ent now?There  are  many  songs  that  evoke  such 
rich  connections  to  exploring  and  learning  in 
other  disciplines. 

Research  provides  us  with  evidence  about 
the  connectedness  between  music  and  lan- 
guage. Both  are  arts  of  time  and  sound.  Ono- 


Both  music  and  language  can  be  used 


to  create  imagery.  Story  and  music  are 
holistically  connected  and  in  many 
cultures  are  inseparable. 


matopoeic  words  (splish,  splash,  boom,  bang, 
rickety-rackety,  etc.)  suggest  sounds  that  can 
be  interpreted  musically.  Both  music  and  lan- 
guage can  be  used  to  create  imagery.  Story  and 
music  are  holistically  connected  and  in  many 
cultures  are  inseparable. 

Sensitivity  to  the  elements  of  the  literary 
arts  can  be  readily  developed  within  the  music 
classroom,  and  visa  versa.  Children  should  be 
encouraged  to  notice  how  words  and  music 
connect,  and  be  stimulated  to  combine  them 
through  their  own  creative  explorations.  Learn- 
ing strategies  should  be  incorporated  into  the 
classroom  that  use  children’s  literature  for 
music  context  building  (e.g. , Peter  and  theWolJ), 
creating  composition  themes,  and  developing 
descriptive  words  in  response  to  listening  to 
music.  Children  can  write  poetry,  then  set  it  to 
music,  with  just  rhythms,  or  with  melody.  Chil- 
dren can  listen  to  music  and  write  their  own 
imagined  story  based  on  what  they  hear.  Chil- 
dren can  set  existing  poetry  or  literature  with 
strong  imagery  to  music. The  possibilities  seem 
endless.  One  need  not  know  all  of  the  theory  of 
music  to  make  these  activities  viable. 

The  only  ways  of  experiencing  music  are 
through  performing,  listening,  and  creating.  These 
processes  of  music,  to  a large  degree,  are 
shared  with  those  of  language.  As  individuals 
engage  in  these  processes,  they  make  use  of  the 
conceptual  understandings  of  music  (and/ or 
language)  they  already  possess.  Participating  in 
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these  processes  also  causes  the  students  to  for- 
mulate new  conceptual  understandings.  It  is 
not  enough  to  just  talk  about  music  with  stu- 
dents. In  order  for  musical  understanding  to 
grow,  there  must  be  direct  interaction  with 
music  through  each  of  the  three  processes. 

Math 

Music  is  built  on  systems.  Scales  are  sets  of 
notes.  Patterns  are  relationships  in  sound. 
Music  can  have  geometrical  forms  in  its  struc- 
ture. Music  can  be  symmetrical,  or  asymmet- 
rical. Music  can  be  very  repetitive,  using  the 
same  mathematical  pattern  over  and  over. 
(Check  out  contemporary  dance  music  or 
rap.)  Harmonies  can  be  measured  for  distance 
between  notes,  and  the  kind  of  distance  that 
one  “hears”  in  the  music.  Music  has  basic  foun- 
dational principles  that  govern  its  coherence 
and  overall  results.  Computers  use  bi-numeral 
systems  to  generate  and  edit  music. 

Find  ways  to  hear  the  math  in  the  music. 
Rely  on  your  students’  perceptive  ears  and 
minds  to  discover  how  the  music  goes,  and 
what  its  architectural  building  blocks  are. 

Science 

Music  is  soundwaves  moving  through  the  air. 
Open  the  lid  of  a piano  and  watch  the  hammer 
strike  the  strings.  You  can  actually  see  the 
lower  strings  vibrate.  Why  can’t  you  see  the 
upper  ones  vibrate?  What  is  A 440?  (frequency 


The  only  ways  oj experiencing 
music  are  through 
perjorming,  listening 
and  creating. 


of  the  world’s  most  famous  tuning  note).  What 
isA880?A220? 

Strike  a tuning  fork  (available  for  a couple  of 
dollars  at  music  stores  everywhere)  and  touch 
the  base  of  it  in  a shallow  pan  of  water.  What  do 
you  see?  Why?  Music  is  always  moving  in 
waves. 

Why  does  singing  in  your  classroom  sound 
so  different  than  in  the  stairwell,  the  gym,  out- 
doors?What  are  acoustics?  How  do  they  work? 

Environmental  Studies 

Think  about  sounds  that  nature  makes.  How 
do  the  sounds  change  in  the  seasons?  Why? 
How  does  a winterscape  sound  in  comparison 
to  a spring  or  summerscape.  Can  we  create 
sounds  ourselves  that  evoke  the  images  of  the 
seasons? 

What  about  pollution  and  environmental 
degradation?  What  about  noise  pollution? 
Muzak?  Can  we  be  part  of  a social  action  move- 
ment by  writing  a song?  Could  we  write  an 
anthem  for  Earth  Day?  How  about  the  whole 
class  writing  a song,  using  language,  and  the 
elements  of  form,  melody,  rhythm,  texture, 
and  mood? 

Why  do  protest  movements  always  have 
songs? 

History  and  Social  Science 

Explore  the  music  of  various  time  periods  and 
cultures.  How  many  different  languages  and 
countries  of  origin  are  represented  in  your 
classroom?  Ask  the  students  to  bring  in  a song 
from  their  own  culture.  Respectfully  invite 
them  to  present  it  to  us,  and  be  sure  that 
the  conditions  of  learning  are  positive  and 
inclusive. 

How  is  music  from  various  cultures  differ- 
ent? How  different  or  similar  is  the  music  of 
Africa,  China  or  Native  Americas  to  the  music 
we  are  used  to?  Where  are  the  women  com- 
posers of  the  Western  European  music  legacy? 
Why  don’t  we  hear  their  music  today?  What 
was  it  like  to  live  in  the  time  of  Bach  and  Han- 
del? Why  does  so  much  20th  century  music 
sound  odd?  What  is  “odd”  to  us?  Can  our  ears 
adjust  to  new  ways  of  thinking  in  sound? 

The  Arts 

Explore  how  visual  art,  dance,  and  drama  are 
connected  to  music  in  structure,  expressive 
mood,  form,  and  presentation.  Why  does 


• Emotional  expression:  the  releasing  of 
emotions  and  the  expression  of  feelings. 
Children  may  “release”  sadness  in  a song 
they  sing,  or  joy  in  their  dancing. 

• Aesthetic  enjoyment:  the  use  of  music 
for  deep  emotional  and  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment, for  experiencing  artistic  and  nonver- 
bal expressions  of  life's  beauty. 

• Entertainment:  the  use  of  music  as  diver- 
sion and  amusement. 

• Communication:  the  conveying  of  feel- 
ings and  emotions  that  are  understood  by 
people  within  a particular  culture.  Children 
can  experience  the  musical  expression 
of  ideas  and  feelings  that  are  meaningful 
to  them  within  their  family,  community,  and 
societal  cultures. 

• Symbolic  representation:  the  expres- 
sion of  symbols  exists  in  the  texts  of  songs 
and  in  the  cultural  meaning  of  the  musical 
sounds. 

• Physical  response:  the  use  of  music  for 
dancing  and  other  physical  activity.  Children 
are  greatly  affected  in  physical  ways  by  music. 

• Contribution  to  the  continuity  and 
stability  of  culture:  music  as  an  expres- 
sion of  cultural  values.  Few  other  cultural  ele- 
ments are  such  complete  vehicles  for  the 
transmission  of  history,  literature,  and  social 
mores  as  is  music,  offering  children  an  under- 
standing of  the  long  life  and  stability  of  their 
culture. 

• Rituals  and  play:  children  often  build 
music  into  the  rituals  of  their  play,  including 
chants  and  songs  to  accompany  games  or 
select  team  members. 

• Contribution  to  the  integration  of  soci- 
ety: the  use  of  music  to  bring  people  together 
Children  are  socialized  through  music,  and  rec- 
ognize their  membership  within  a group  or 
classroom  through  music  that  is  shared  among 
its  members;  singing  games  increase  their  inte- 
gration within  a group,  just  as  a school  song 
offers  children  a common  bond  with  other 
children.  Music  is  also  integrative  by  its  very 
nature,  connecting  language,  the  environment, 
science,  physical  education,  and  more  through 
expressive  sound. 

• Self-esteem  and  personal  worth:  stud- 
ies show  that  children  who  have  difficulty 
with  traditional  ways  of  learning  often  excel 
in  music.  Each  child’s  musical  contribution, 
idea,  voice,  personality  are  valuable  in  making 
the  music  experience  richer  and  more  inter- 
esting. Many  children  Identify  and  define 
themselves  through  their  music. 

* Adapted  from  Music  in  Childhood 

(Shehan  Campbell  and  Scott-Kassner,  authors)  and  Role  of  the 
Arts  in  Contemporary  Curriculum  {Lee  Willingham) 
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We  march  to  the  pulse. 


We  dance  to  the  pulse. 


The  rhythms  add  the  spice, 


the  colour,  the  interest. 


music  of  the  Baroque  sound  like  its  art  looks? 
What  about  the  Impressionists?  Monet  and 
Ravel?  Renoir  and  Debussy?These  are  fascinat- 
ing explorations,  and  the  Internet  can  provide 
most  of  the  needed  resources. 


3.  Invest  in  resource  materials  that  supple- 
ment  your  areas  of  weakness 

If  you  are  not  confident  in  presenting  song 
materials,  use  recordings  to  support  your 
voice.  There  are  many  books  with  songs  and 
games  that  provide  clear  instructions  for  the 
teacher.  See  the  Resource  List 

Acquire  percussion  instruments,  such  as 
shakers  or  rattles  (you  can  make  them),  hand 
drums,  a cow  bell.  A small  amount  of  simple 
material  will  go  a long  way  in  giving  you  the 
confidence  to  try  some  new  ideas. 


4.  Attend!  Participate!  Learn!  

Take  a summer  Additional  Qualifications 
course.  Go  to  a conference.  You  may  think  that 
after  a week  of  teaching,  you  could  not  possi- 
bly give  up  a Saturday  for  more  work.  Think 
again. You  will  be  revitalized  and  rejuvenated  if 
you  take  part  in  some  of  the  many  events 
offered  to  teachers  who  wish  to  know  more 
about  music. 
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Conclusions 

My  experience  with  general  classroom  preser- 
vice teachers  reveals  that  the  basics  of  musical 
knowledge,  and  some  fundamental  personal 
skills  can  be  achieved  with  a bit  of  time  applied 
to  the  task,  and  a whole  bunch  of  confident  risk 
taking.  There  is  nothing  quite  like  the  buzz  you 
experience  when  your  expressive  voice,  full  of 
energy  and  resolve,  sings  a profoundly  person- 
al emotion  from  deep  within.  The  act  of  music 
making  that  is  engaged  in  the  human  spirit  far 
surpasses  the  knowledge  that  one  has  in  read- 
ing notation  or  mastering  the  theory.  It  is 
musical  understanding.  That  is  why  we  teach 
music.  Just  as  in  language  arts  students  formu- 
late verbal  understanding  and  develop  skills  in 
verbal  literacy,  in  music,  students  formulate 
musical  understanding  and  develop  skills  in 
musical  literacy. 

It  would  be  ideal  to  have  music  specialists 
delivering  the  music  curriculum.  It  would  also 
be  ideal  to  have  teacher  training  institutions 
provide  sufficient  hours  of  instruction  to  give 
teachers  the  courage,  competence  and  confi- 
dence to  fulfill  their  calling  as  teachers.  How- 
ever, the  reality  is  that  if  your  students  are  to  be 
given  their  rightful  opportunity  to  realize  their 
creative  potential  as  young  musicians,  more 
than  likely  it  will  be  in  your  classroom. 

My  hope  is  that  when  visitors  come  into 
your  school,  your  classroom,  your  communi- 
ty, they  will  hear  the  joyful  sounds  of  music  as 
children  explore  and  express  their  musical 
intelligence.  Let’s  hear  it  for  music!  Q 

If  you  can  WALK 
You  can  DANCE 
If  you  can  TALK 
You  can  SIN  G 

— from  a Zimbabwe  proverb 
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Roots  and  Branches,  A Legacy  of  Multicultural  Music  for  Children. 
World  Music  Press,  1994.  RO.  Box,  2565,  Danbury  CT. 
0681  3-2565  203-748-1131.  ISBN  0-937203-55-6.  A collection 
of  38  songs  and  games  from  23  countries,  (includes  cd/tape) 
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Christine  Jackson 


Body  Talk 

Teaching  dance  as  a language 


i i H ^ ducation  at  its  best — ^this  profound  human  transaction  called  teaching  and 
W ' learning — is  not  about  getting  information  or  getting  a job.  It  is  about 
^ empowerment,  liberation,  transcendence;  about  renewing  the  vitality 

of  life.  It  is  about  finding  and  claiming  our  place  in  the  world.” 

Palmer,  cited  in  Gazer,  1 999,  p.  I 8 


The  introduction  of  dance  into  the  curricu- 
lum in  Ontario  has  been  met  with  a range 
of  responses  ranging  from  fear  and  outrage  to 
optimism  and  celebration.  How  does  a gener- 
alist teacher  proceed  with  implementation  of 
the  dance  curriculum  and  assessment  of  stu- 
dent achievement  of  the  dance  expectations? 
Certainly  teachers  are  calling  upon  friends, 
associates,  curriculum  resource  specialists  and 
dance  artists  to  provide  support,  wherever 
possible.  There  is  a tremendous  surge  of  inter- 
est and  outreach  to  the  dance  community, 
which  is  very  exciting.  Ultimately,  however, 
the  classroom  teacher  must  find  a way  to  navi- 
gate his/her  way  through  the  largely  uncharted 
territory  of  the  new  dance  curriculum. 

The  Language  of  Dance 

1 propose  that  the  place  to  start  is  with  an 
understanding  of  the  study  of  dance  as  a lan- 
guage— a view  inspired  by  my  collaboration 
with  many  dance  artists  and  teaching  col- 
leagues. The  language  of  dance  provides  stu- 
dents with  another  voice:  a “physical  voice” 
(Cornell,  2001,  p.  10).  When  the  physical 
voice  is  added  to  the  chorus  of  classroom 
voices,  new  voices  are  heard. Time  and  again, 
teachers  are  delighted  and  surprised  by  the 
work  of  students  who  struggle  with  the  more 


conventional  modes  of  speaking  and  writing, 
but  communicate  so  eloquently  through  their 
physical  voice,  using  the  language  of  dance. 

These  discoveries  of  student  brilliance  are  not 
so  surprising  if  we  consider  what  Howard  Gard- 
ner ( 1 993)  has  taught  us  about  the  multi-faceted 
nature  of  intelligence.  The  introduction  of 
dance/ movement  learning  and  teaching  strate- 
gies is  one  vital  step  in  translating  his  theories 
into  classroom  practice. The  dance  curriculum 
clearly  addresses  the  bodily  kinesthetic  frame  of 
mind,  as  students  are  directly  engaged  through 
the  sensing,  feeling,  moving  mode  of  their  bod- 
ies. This  is  tremendously  freeing  and  validating 
for  our  kinesthetic  learners. 

Gardner  describes  linguistic  intelligence  as 
“the  capacity  to  use  language,  your  native  lan- 
guage, and  perhaps  other  languages,  to  express 
what’s  on  your  mind  and  to  understand  other 
people”  (Checkley,  1997).  I suggest  that  dance- 
in-education  comprises  one  of  these  “other  lan- 
guages” to  which  Gardner  refers.  Students  are 
also  challenged  to  apply  the  other  intelligences 
identified  by  Gardner.  Spatial  intelligence  is 
developed  as  they  move  in  space,  making  mental 
maps  of  the  angles,  shapes  and  relationships 
carved  in  choreography.  This  connects  mathe- 
matically to  the  patterns  and  formations  incor- 
porated into  students’  devised  choreography. 


together  now,”  Sister 
Vsi*«Cornelia  would  often  say. 
Sometimes  these  words  were  a gentle 
invitation,  sometimes  a clearly  stated 
directive.  She  had  a way  of  drawing  us  in, 
connecting  us  with  the  text  of  our  play 
connecting  us  to  one  another  and  intro- 
ducing us  to  a world  beyond  our  small 
School  in  a small  Northern  Ontario 
|town.  Our  little  play  Garden  Varieties, 
became  a great  adventure.The  play- 
wright, Phyllis  Gottlieb,  came  all  they  way 
from  to  Toronto  to  Timmins,  in  the 
middle  of  a snowstorm,  to  see  what 
'we  were  up  to.  She  was  so  kind  and 
.generous  with  us.  Our  play  was  entered 
■in  the  Sears  festival,  which  brought  us  to 
North  Bay  and  ultimately  to  Toronto, 
to  perform  on  the  main  stage  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Centre.  Can  youjmagine  f 
' how  thrilling  that'Was'?'-f5 


while  musical  intelligence  is  involved  in  the 
interpretation  of  music  through  dance.  Inter- 
personal intelligence  develops  as  students  nego- 
tiate with  one  another  in  groups  to  give  shape 
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and  form  to  their  ideas  through  dance.  The 
intrapersonal  domain  is  enhanced  as  their  dance 
explorations  deepen  their  understanding  of 
themselves. 

In  his  latest  book  ( 1 999),  Gardner  also  pro- 
poses that  we  may  possess  an  existential  or  spir- 
itual intelligence  that  gives  rise  to  philosophical 
questions  about  the  nature  of  existence.  Dance 
provides  students  with  another  vehicle  with 
which  to  traverse  these  planes  of  ambiguity  and 
uncertainty.  It  is  an  art  form  that  offers  teach- 
ers another  concrete  means  to  address  the 
diversity  and  multiplicity  of  intelligences  that 
make  up  a typical  classroom.  A culture  of  cre- 
ative and  critical  thought  is  promoted  in  a 
dance  program,  where  the  teacher  functions  as 
a catalyst  to  the  creative  process,  rather  than  a 
choreographer. 

I Dance  Composition 

Staying  with  the  notion  of  dance  as  a language, 
a dance  workshop  can  be  structured  very 
much  like  a process-writing  workshop.  The 
Ontario  Language  Curriculum,  Grades  1—8, 
outlines  the  specific  language  conventions  of 
spelling,  grammar,  punctuation  and  style  and 
states  that  “they  should  be  developed,  as  much 
as  possible,  in  the  context  of  writing  activities 
that  are  meaningful  and  creative  and  that  allow 
students  to  develop  the  thinking  skills  that 
underlie  clear  writing”  (Ministry  of  Education 
andTraining,  1 997,  p.  1 3).  A parallel  statement 
for  dance  can  be  made.  The  dance  elements 
of  body,  space,  energy  and  time  should  be 
developed,  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  context 
of  dance/movement  strategies  that  are 
meaningful  and  creative  and  allow  students  to 
develop  the  thinking/ moving  skills  that  under- 
lie artistic  dance. 


Teachers  know  that  the  quality  of  writing 
composition  is  directly  related  to  the  breadth 
of  a student’s  vocabulary  and  his/her  com- 
mand of  the  mechanics  and  conventions.  Simi- 
larly, the  quality  of  dance  composition  is 
directly  related  to  the  breadth  of  the  student’s 
movement  vocabulary  and  his/her  command 
of  the  elements  of  dance. 

We  immerse  our  students  in  rich  literature 
and  engage  them  with  word  play  to  expand 
their  vocabulary  in  the  language  class.  We  teach 
the  mechanics  of  spelling,  grammar  and  punc- 
tuation, and  provide  meaningful  contexts 
within  which  to  practise  and  apply  these  skills. 
The  same  principles  apply  to  dance.  Immer- 
sion in  dance  experiences  and  movement  play 
are  crucial  to  the  development  of  movement 
vocabulary.  Posing  movement  challenges  (e.g. , 
create  a phrase  that  incorporates  a slow  turn,  a 
quick  collapse  and  wide  body  shape  at  a low 
level)  teaches  students  how  to  construct  and 
punctuate  their  movement  phrases.  Providing 
rich  and  meaningful  contexts  motivates  them 
to  apply  these  skills  so  that  they  can  communi- 
cate their  intended  meaning  with  clarity  and 
precision.  Choreographer  Darcey  Callison 
states  that  “movement  is  its  own  form  of  com- 
munication.. .If  a person  falls  to  the  ground 
with  their  head  down  we  know  it  means  one 
thing.  If  a person  falls  to  the  ground  looking  up 
to  the  heavens  we  know  it  means  another 
thing.  How  this  movement  is  executed  is  of 
great  import”  (Saxton,  2001 , pp. 2 1—22). This 
is  a fundamental  concept,  which  once  discov- 
ered through  both  dancing  and  seeing  dance, 
leads  our  students  to  refine  and  polish  their 
dance  compositions. 

' Learning  Ttiroagh  Dance 

In  dance-in-education,  the  body  is  the  instru- 
ment and  movement  is  the  medium  that 
bridges  inner  knowing  and  outer  experience. 
The  role  of  the  teacher  is  to  provide  structures 
that  move  students  comfortably  into  the  realm 
of  aesthetic  and  symbolic  representation,  using 
dance  to  give  form  to  meaning. 

Martha  Graham,  a pioneer  of  modern 
dance,  stated  that  “movement  is  the  most  pow- 
erful and  dangerous  art  medium  known. This  is 
because  it  is  the  speech  of  the  basic  instru- 
ment, the  body,  which  is  an  instinctive,  intu- 
itive, inevitable  mirror  revealing  man  as  he  is” 
(Graham,  cited  in  Cohen,  S.  [Ed.]  1992, 


The  Elements  of  Movement 

B 

E S T 

Body  Energy  SpaceTime 


BODY  inc  ludes: 

Body  parts:  joints,  muscles,  head, 
shoulders,  arms,  hips,  feet,  legs,  back, 
etc. 

Body  moves:  travelling,  stretching, 
collapsing,  bending,  twisting,  rising, 
falling,  etc. 

Body  shapes:  transferring  weight,  bal- 
ance, symmetrical,  asymmetrical 
shapes— in  the  air  and  on  the  ground 

ENERGY  includes: 

Attack:  sharp,  smooth 
Weight:  heavy,  light 
Flow:  free,  bound 

SPACE  includes: 

Direction:  forward,  backward,  side- 
ways, turning,  up  and  down 
Levels:  high,  medium,  low 
Pathways:  straight,  zigzag,  angular, 
circular 

Spatial  Relationships:  the  body  in 
relationship  to  itself,  to  others,  to 
equipment  or  stimuli 

TIME  includes: 

Variations  in  rhythm,  beat,  pattern, 
accent  and  tempo 

NOTE; The  elements  of  movement  are  defined 
somewhat  differently  in  different  resources. 
Sometimes  Energy  is  called  Eorce  or  Effort.  In 
the  Ontario  Curriculum,  the  element  of  Body  is 
limited  to  Shape.  See  references  for  books  that 
outline  the  elements  in  more  detail. 
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p.  1 3S).This  resonates  with  Gardner’s  descrip- 
tion of  intrapersonal  intelligence  cited  earlier. 
If  we  want  students  to  reveal  themselves 
through  dance,  we  must  establish  a climate 
where  it  is  safe  and  comfortable  to  do  so. There 
must  also  be  a meaning  and  relevance  to  the 
work — a reason  to  engage.  Peter  London  cri- 
tiques the  notion  of  discipline-based  art  educa- 
tion that  focuses  on  art  techniques  and  art 
objects.  He  suggests  that  a focus  on  art  objects 
is  very  limiting  and  turns  art  into  decoration. 
He  proposes  an  “alternative  use  of  the  creative 
process,  and  thus  an  alternative  mission  and 
practice  of  art  education.  This  alternative  use  is 
to  enhance  and  elevate  the  quality  of  the  prac- 
titioner’s life,  and  not  only  the  practitioner’s 
page,  canvas  or  clay  (or  choreography).  The 
object,  which  is  back  of  every  true  work  of  art, 
is  the  attainment  of  a state  of  being,  a state  of 
functioning,  a more  than  ordinary  moment  of 
existence”  (London,  1992,p.9). 

Classroom  dance  sometimes  provides  those 
“more  than  ordinary  moments  of  existence,” 
where  the  dancers  and/ or  the  viewers  know 
that  something  significant  has  transpired. 
Meaning  is  revealed  and  experienced  through 
connection  with  the  dance  work  and  with  one 
another.  Jeanette  Winterson  (1995,  p.  13)  says, 
“the  processes  of  art  are  like  a series  of  jolts,  or 
perhaps  volts,  for  art  is  an  extraordinarily  faith- 
ful transmitter.  Our  job  is  to  keep  our  receiving 
equipment  in  good  working  order.”  Students 
must  also  develop  their  transmitting  abilities; 
learn  how  to  work  with  artistic  intent  and  give 
physical  voice  and  form  to  the  ideas  that 
emerge.  The  arts  transmit  faithfully  through 
symbol  and  metaphor.  Drama,  literature  and 
visual  arts  can  be  partnered  with  dance  to  cre- 
ate rich  contextualized  experiences,  providing 
students  with  a broader  range  of  sign/ symbol 
systems  with  which  to  transmit  meaning. 


Conclusion 

Dance-in-education  can  be  a gift  for  teachers 
as  well  as  students,  inspiring  new  energy  and 
reminding  us  of  the  significance  of  our  roles  in 
the  lives  of  young  minds,  hearts  and  souls. 

It  is  time  for  dance  to  find  and  claim  its  place 
in  the  world  of  education.  I encourage  all  teach- 
ers to  find  a dance  course  or  workshop  to  expe- 
rience first  hand  the  power  and  joy  of  dance  as  a 
language.  If  you  love  teaching  language,  you 
may  just  love  teaching  dance.  O 


O 
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TEACHING  DANCE:  A TWO-DAY  MODEL 

On  both  days,  the  students  are  immersed  in  a thematic  exploration  of  water, 
which  has  been  a focus  of  study  in  the  classroom.This  lesson  has  been 
adapted  and  used  with  students  from  Grade  2-6. 

Brainstorming  and  Guided  Writing 

The  teacher  elicits  a list  of  verbs  (defined  as  “ — ng”  words  for  young  children)  describing  the 
movement  ol  water,  and  records  them  on  chart  paper.  The  teacher  then  sequences  the  words  in  a 
particular  order,  sharing  her  thinking  process  aloud  to  model  the  process  for  the  students. The 
teacher  guides  the  students  through  a choral  reading  of  the  poem,  modeling  many  variations  of  the 
elements  of  choral  speaking — tempo,  volume,  tone,  number  of  voices,  etc. 

Shared  Writing 

In  groups  ol  3—5 , students  select  five  verbs  from  the  list  and  sequence  them  in  an  order  that  satis- 
fies all  group  members.  Each  group  then  experiments  with  a choral  reading  of  their  list  poem. The 
groups  share  their  short  poems  and  respond  to  one  another’s  work. 

Independent  Writing 

Students  are  given  a structure  for  writing  a cinquaine  poem.  Each  student  composes  his/her  own 
water  poem,  drawing  on  the  words,  images  and  sounds  used  in  the  previous  exercises. The  teacher 
circulates,  offering  guidance  and  support.  Students  are  then  placed  with  partners  to  share  their 
poems  and  offer  feedback  to  one  another. They  then  revise  and  edit  their  poems. 


Bodystorming  and  Guided  Movement 

The  teacher  models  bodystorming.  As  the  students  volunteer  words  from  the  original  list  poem, 
the  teacher  translates  them  into  gesture  and  movement,  modeling  a wide  range  of  contrasting 
movement  qualities  (e.g.,  slow,  fast,  strong,  light,  high,  low,  etc.).  Students  repeat  each  movement 
she  initiates  with  focus  and  precision.  Each  student  then  has  an  opportunity  to  lead  with  a gesture 
or  movement  that  represents  one  of  his  or  her  water  words.  The  class  repeats  each  movement. 
Encourage  the  students  to  be  inventive;  leading  with  different  body  parts,  exploring  levels — high, 
medium,  low,  and  applying  variations  of  time — fast,  staccato,  slow,  rhythmic,  etc. 

Shared  Movement 

The  students  meet  in  their  shared  writing  group  from  Day  One,  with  their  list  poem. The  students 
translate  each  of  their  verbs  into  movement  and  decide  upon  a new  sequence  that  makes  sense  for 
a dance  poem.  Each  group  is  to  experiment  with  the  elements  of: 
space — traveling,  levels,  relationships,  shapes,  formation 
energy  - strong,  forceful  actions;  light,  soft  actions 

time — fast,  slow,  sudden,  still.  A chart  of  the  elements  is  posted  for  student  reference. The  groups 
then  share  their  dance  poems  and  respond  to  one  another’s  work. 

independent  Movement 

The  students  meet  with  their  partners  once  again  to  read  their  revised  poems.  Each  student  trans- 
lates his/her  poem  into  slow,  sustained  movement  that  can  be  mirrored  by  their  partners. They 
will  each  take  a turn  as  leader,  assuming  an  interesting  still  shape  to  begin  and  a definite  shape  to 
conclude. They  can  try  this  a few  times;  editing  and  revising  their  mirror  movement  to  artistically 
represent  the  meaning  of  their  poem.  Soft,  slow  music  is  played  in  the  background.  The  poems  can 
then  be  read  or  chorally  spoken  as  the  pairs  do  their  mirror  dances. 

These  simple  lessons  facilitate  connections  between  the  language  of  spoken/ written  word  and  the 
language  of  movement. The  interplay  between  the  two  can  strengthen  the  impulse  to  give  voice  to 
inner  thoughts,  feelings  and  ideas. The  arts  add  a dimension  to  the  teaching/ learning  partner- 
ship— the  inner  dimension;  that  which  Steven  Glazer  names  the  ground  of  learning.  “Ground  is 
what  is  underneath;  it  is  the  where  things  come  from”  (Glazer,  1999,  p.  1 8).  “The  where  things 
come  from,”  the  source  of  all  artistic  endeavour,  must  be  nurtured  and  respected  if  outward 
expression  is  to  find  its  own  unique  voice  and  form. 
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FOLLOW-UP  LESSON 


Dance 


INTEGRATING  STORY  AND  MOVEMENT 


This  lesson  is  an  extension  of  the  previous  one,  focusing  on  the  theme  of 
water.  Through  drama  and  visual  arts  these  Grade  4/6  students  move  into  a 
fictional  context. 

A Visual  Arts  Experience 

After  creating  and  dancing  their  water  poems,  some  students  painted  murals  of  the  sea,  using  Ivory 
Snow  finger  paint  and  shakers  of  powdered  tempera  paint,  to  create  the  shades  of  colour  in  the  sea. 

The  Literature/Drama  Context 

1 read  the  first  few  pages  of  The  Fish  Princess  by  Irene  Watts.  We  worked  in  role  as  the  elders  of  the 
undersea  world,  which  was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  pollution.  We  prepared  to  send  a young 
child  to  the  shores  of  a fishing  village  to  grow  up  there  and  teach  the  land  dwellers  to  respect  the 
sea.  I presented  a beautiful  heart-shaped  stone  to  the  group. 

1 explained  that  this  was  a gifting  stone,  which  can  carry  the  gifts  the  child  will  need  as  she  grows 
up  on  land.  I explained  in  verse  that  “the  stone  will  carry  gifts  that  cannot  be  seen  with  the  eye  or 
held  in  the  hand.  Special  gifts  that  are  known  in  the  heart.”  The  students  then  worked  in  pairs  to 
decide  which  gifts  they  wished  to  give  the  child. They  were  also  asked  to  compose  special  words 
and  movements,  to  be  used  in  the  gifting  ceremony. 

This  structure  moved  the  students  comfortably  into  aesthetic  and  symbolic  representation.  Here 
are  a few  examples  of  their  gifts: 

“Child  of  the  sea,  we  give  you  peace.  Like  the  sea,  when  it  is  calm.” 

“Child  of  the  sea,  we  give  you  love.  Endless  like  the  sea.” 

“Child  of  the  sea,  we  give  you  friendship.  Come  to  the  shore  when  you  are  lonely.” 

The  students  in  turn  passed  the  stone  around  the  circle.  Words  and  phrases  of  movement  com- 
bined to  create  the  gifting  ceremony  and  the  stone  became  a significant  symbol  of  the  values 
passed  on  to  a loved  one  upon  departure. The  classroom  teacher  was  astonished  at  the  level  of 
artistry  the  students  brought  to  the  task.  She  acknowledged  that  it  required  quiet  time;  reflection 
and  an  inward  orientation  that  she  had  not  known  her  students  were  capable  of.  Certainly  a sense 
of  ritual  and  ceremony  was  established . Assuming  the  roles  of  elders  in  the  sea  world  allowed  these 
young  students  to  connect  intuitively  with  the  archetype  of  the  wise  elder.  This  brought  authenticity 
to  the  task  and  resulted  in  beautifully  executed  stylistic  movement  and  poetic  verse. 

Chanting  and  Dancing 

The  creative  work  continued  with  half  the  class  composing  the  song  of  the  sea — a simple  chant 
that  had  extraordinary  power  when  rehearsed  and  chorally  spoken.  The  other  half  of  the  class  cre- 
ated the  dance  of  the  sea,  representing  the  perilous  journey  across  the  waters.  The  process  out- 
lined in  the  first  lessons  was  used  again. The  model  of  brainstorming/bodystorming,  drafting 
ideas,  editing,  revising  and  polishing  was  applied  to  both  the  chanting  and  the  dancing. The  stu- 
dents applied  a variety  of  dance  elements  to  compose  a beautifully  crafted  piece  of  choreography 
that  spoke  as  eloquently  as  their  poem. 

The  students  themselves  were  deeply  moved  by  their  work,  as  were  the  teachers  involved.  One 
student  wrote  in  her  journal: 

“I  will  always  remember  the  story  because  we  were  in  it.  ffe  danced  the  sea.  I want  to  go  the 
sea.  It  has  a soul  just  like  you  and  me.” 

When  this  class  resumed  their  environmental  studies  of  pollution,  it  was  with  a passion. 
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Learning  With  Our 
Hearts  and  Minds 

The  Ministry  Drama  Document  in  Action 


Lady  Kaguya’s  Secret  is  a well  known  tale  from  Japan.  One  day  a bamboo  cutter  discovers  a tiny,  radiant  baby  girl  in  the  bamboo 
grove  and  brings  her  home  to  his  wife.  From  that  day,  the  couple  become  her  devoted  parents  and  experience  much  good 
fortune.They  name  her  Lady  Kaguya  or“Radiant  Princess”  and  surround  her  with  love,  exquisite  things  and  the  finest  teachers. 

^ F^owever  Lady  Kaguya  discovers  she  has  a secret  which  will  take  her  on  a journey  far  from  her  parents  and  the  world  she  knows. 


“Long  ago  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Fuji  there 
lived  Taketori,  the  old  bamboocutter,  and 
his  wife. 

Early  each  morning  Taketori  set  out  to 
cut  bamboo  in  a nearby  forest.  One  day,  as 
he  approached  a familiar  grove,  a soft  glow 
emanated  from  one  of  the  trees.  He  cut  it 
down  and  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes. 
Before  him  right  on  the  trunk,  lay  a tiny 
baby  girl.  Her  beauty  radiated  like  the 
most  exquisite  flower  and  lit  up  the  forest. 

Gently,  his  heart  pounding,  the  old  man 
carried  the  tiny  girl  back  to  bis  cottage.” 

— Lady  Kaguya’s  Secret 

I was  working  in  role  in  the  context  of  a folk- 
tale, Lady  Kaguya’s  Secret  with  my  Grade  9 
drama  class.  I was  role  playing  Lady  Kaguya’s 
mother  and  the  students  were  in  several  differ- 
ent roles  that  they  had  chosen  themselves — 
community  members,  friends,  Kaguya’s 
teachers,  Kaguya. The  students  had  just  creat- 
ed and  presented  through  movement  their 
interpretations  of  Kaguya’s  possible  destiny. 
Leading  up  to  this  convention,  the  students 
had  struggled  with  the  story  and  the  ideas 
through  a variety  of  activities  and  perspec- 
tives, stepped  into  several  different  roles  and 
situations  and  each  time  they  widened  their 
understanding  and  brought  their  new  insights 


back  into  the  work.  Each  time  they  played  a 
role,  asked  a question,  moved  an  arm,  encir- 
cled each  other  or  shaped  Kaguya’s  life  they 
became  more  engaged  in  and  discovered  more 
about  Kaguya  and  her  story. 

“And  if  you  leave  us  to  go  to  this  land  will 
you  remember  us?Will  you  ever  return  to  us?” 
I asked  these  questions  as  Kaguya’s  mother  and 
the  student  as  Kaguya  took  my  hands,  looked 
into  my  eyes  and  said,  “I  will  try  to,  I will 
always  try  to  come  home  and  back  to  you.” We 
were  both  genuinely  frozen  for  one  moment. 
In  this  imaginary  world  which  we  had 
explored,  developed  and  committed  ourselves 
to,  we  had  bumped  up  against  a moment  of 
knowing  about  the  real  world. 

A Moment  of  Knowing 

The  two  worlds  had  merged,  so  to  speak,  and 
the  knowing  was  profound.  We  hugged,  under- 
stood without  speaking  publicly  that  we  had 
both  arrived  at  a new  understanding.  I looked 
around  the  room  to  see  each  student  com- 
pletely engaged  in  this  moment — and  in  this 
moment  they  too  seemed  to  have  new  and  dif- 
ferent understandings. 

Drama  teachers  do  not  encounter  powerful 
moments  in  every  lesson.  Learning  in  drama 
takes  time,  patience,  thoughtful  and  negotiated 
planning.  Many  other  kinds  of  learning  occur 


s 1 


i Ivvas.  educated  in  a two-room  school  in  a 
ism'all  town  with  workbooks  and  readers 
and  notes  to  be  copied  from  the  board. 

^ost  of  the  time  the  room  was  silent  except 
for  sound  of  the  teacher’s  voice. 

Every  Friday  afternoon,  we  coloured  and 
painted,  and  watched  NFB  documentaries. 
And  once  a week  we  sang.  Mrs.  Hunter  came 
to  our  school  to  teach  us  vocal  music.  We 
would  file  onto  the  stage  in  our  rows  and 
stand  together;  the  whole  school  close  but 
not  touching.  Mrs.  Hunter  would  take  out 
her  pitch  pipe  from  its  soft  leather  case 
inside  her  purse,  find  the  note  and  we  would 
begin. We  sang  folk  songs  and  ballads,  songs 
from  Ireland  and  Scotland,  old  English  songs 
and  songs  from  Quebec.  We  sang  about  log- 
ging and  mining,  marching  off  to  war  and 
paddling  canoes.  We  sang  in  rounds,  some- 
times with  accompanying  actions  or  dance 
steps.  Once  a week  we  visited  faraway  lands, 
imagined  ourselves  in  cities  and  forests,  felt 
the  breeze  of  the  ocean  or  the  pain  of  a bro- 
ken heart  as  we  raised  our  voices  in  song.  At 
the  end  of  the  session,  Mrs.  Hunter  would 
tuck  the  pitch  pipe  back  into  the  soft  leather 
case  and  we  would  file  back  to  our  desks,* 
workbooks  and  notes,  and  the  roornj 
be  silent  again.Thank  yoi 
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Illustration:  Jirina  Morton,  LadyKaguya’s  Secret 


(1 997),  Annick  Press 

along  the  way — skill  development  in  lan- 
guage, movement,  negotiation,  writing,  read- 
ing. However,  our  goal  in  teaching  drama  is  to 
work  towards  these  shifts  in  understanding, 
these  moments  of  merging  and  colliding 
worlds  where  new  meanings  can  emerge — 
moments  of  empathy  and  reflection. 

I Dramatic  Arts  Curriculum,  9-1 2 

when  I began  to  write  the  Dramatic  Arts  sec- 
tion of  the  Ontario  Arts  Curriculum  for 
Grades  9 through  12,1  was  motivated  to  find  a 
way  to  articulate  this  kind  of  meaningful  learn- 
ing in  Dramatic  Arts.  As  our  team  embarked 
on  the  task  of  developing  expectations  and 
lessons,  we  first  examined  what  exactly  occurs 
in  these  powerful  moments  and  then  consid- 
ered how  one  might  actually  write  a curricu- 
lum in  the  language  and  format  agreed  upon  by 
the  Ministry.  Our  task  was  to  deconstruct  a 
complex  learning  process,  to  then  reconstruct 
it  in  the  Ministry  format,  and  to  communicate 
to  teachers,  parents,  and  students  the  value, 
the  multi-learning  possibilities  created 
through  drama. 

We  were  dealing  with  the  following  expec- 
tations: 

The  Ministry  wanted  the  expectations  in 
the  Arts  Curriculum  to  reflect  a rigorous 
process. 


Parents  wanted  to  read  expectations  which 
would  reflect  transferable  skills. 

Teachers  wanted  to  find  answers  to  such 
questions  as  How  do  I teach  this  material? 
Where  do  I begin?  Is  there  a progression?  How 
do  I evaluate? 

Students  wanted  to  know  the  purposes  of 
working  this  way.  What  will  this  lead  to?  What 
am  I learning? 

We  were  able  to  write  a document  that 
addressed  these  questions  and  met  these  needs 
by  focusing  on  student  growth. 

The  driving  spirit  behind  the  secondary 
Drama  curriculum  is  one  of  discovery,  experi- 
mentation and  exploration.  Each  expectation 
encourages  the  work  to  grow  from  both  the 
individual  student  and  the  collective.  For  me, 
each  expectation  can  be  thought  of  as  a thread 
woven  into  a fabric. The  threads  should  entwine 
as  they  connect  the  strands  of  Theory,  Creation 
and  Analysis  which  frame  the  document. 

Significance  of  Role 

• “Drama  is  an  invitation  to  pretend,  to 
take  on  roles  and  interact  in  and  with  an 
imagined  world.” 

It  is  role  that  is  the  connecting  fibre  of  the 
work.  Role  is  central  to  the  expectations  with- 
in each  of  the  strands  from  Grades  9—1  2.  We 
take  on  roles,  we  analyze  and  reflect  both  in 
and  out  of  role,  we  articulate  the  theory  of  role 
play,  and  take  our  understanding  of  role  as  we 
step  back  into  the  creating  process.  Jonothan 
Neelands’  (2000)  definition  serves  us  well: 
“Theatre  is  the  live  experience  that  is  shared 
when  people  imagine  and  interact  as  if  they 
were  other  than  themselves  in  some  other 
place  at  another  time”  (p.  5). 

• “Demonstrate  an  understanding  of  role- 
play.” 

What  is  the  theory  of  role  play  that  we  want 
our  students  to  understand?  My  colleague 
Jeanie  Nishimura  and  I considered  what  hap- 
pens when  we  ask  our  students  to  step  into 
role.  The  specific  expectations  which  are  con- 
nected to  the  overall  expectation  emerged 
from  this  conversation. The  students  need  to 
accept  the  invitation  to  pretend — to  create 
and  struggle  in  an  imaginary  world — “to 
demonstrate  an  understanding  of  ‘willing 
suspension  of  disbelief’  .’’They  need  to  under- 


stand that  when  we  take  on  roles  we  are  plac- 
ing ourselves  inside  the  world  of  the  fiction  — 
that  we  are  merging  the  self  and  the  other.  We 
are  asking  them  to  “demonstrate  an  under- 
standing of  role  as  a balance  of  self  (student) 
and  other  (role)  and  circumstances  of  the 
drama.” 

• “Identify  the  skills  necessary  to  remain 
engaged  in  role  and  the  drama,  e.g.,  con- 
centration, listening,  interpreting,  ques- 
tioning.” 

The  students  need  to  understand  that  role- 
playing  is  hard  work,  requires  patience,  listen- 
ing, interpreting,  negotiating  and  questioning. 
They  need  to  recognize  that  this  is  how  we  are 
working — that  this  is  the  stuff  of  drama  and 
that  one  can  create  authentic  roles  and  con- 
tribute to  the  development  of  the  structure 
with  practice  through  different  strategies. 

• “Demonstrate  an  understanding  of  how 
roles  may  be  developed.” 

Teachers  need  to  understand  that  students 
need  practice,  that  their  understanding  of  the 
process  will  assist  them  in  developing  the  skills 
and  desire  to  make  it  all  work.  They  will  wit- 
ness their  ideas  being  honoured  and  utilized  in 
the  drama,  they  will  be  both  inside  in  role  and 
outside  as  spectators  as  the  drama  unfolds  and 
they  will  examine  the  issues  from  multiple 
perspectives  and  roles. 

Students  working  in  role  in  this  way  often 
recognize  and  articulate  the  value  of  this  kind 
of  work.  A Grade  9 class  at  the  culmination  of 
the  Lady  Kaguya  drama  articulated  the  value  of 
learning  and  working  in  this  way  in  their  jour- 
nals. Some  mentioned  the  skills  they  had  prac- 
tised within  the  drama  structure  and  the  forms 
they  had  utilized: 

• listening  to  the  other  actors  and  staying  in 
role  so  when  actors  talked  to  me,  I was  able 
to  reply  in  role. 

• listen  better,  instead  of  just  waiting  for  a line 
in  a script. 
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The  driving  spirit 
behind  the  Drama  curriculum 
document  is  one  of 
discovery,  experimentation 
and  exploration. 


• role-play  in  a serious  situation.  1 learned  that 
you  need  to  feel  that  you  want  to  do  it. 

• drama  has  a unique  method  of  presenting. 
It  is  open  to  all  kinds  of  outcomes  and  possi- 
bilities. 

Others  reflected  on  the  learning  about 
themselves  in  that  context: 

• see  different  sides  of  what  might  happen  to  her, 
her  parents  and  friends  and  the  community 

• learn  how  to  relate  to  life-situations  about 
marriage  and  choices 

• learn  about  real  life  problems 

• understand  traditions  and  their  importance 

• understand  how  sad  it  is  to  go  away  from 
family  and  friends 

It  is  apparent  from  their  reflections  that  the 
students  felt  empathy  for  Kaguya  and  her 
mother. They  clearly  understood  the  compli- 
cated situation  the  family  and  the  community 
faced.  This  empathy  grew  out  of  their  engage- 
ment in  the  story  and  the  drama  structure. 

How  did  the  students  in  the  Lady  Kaguya 
drama  arrive  at  this  place  of  new  understand- 
ing, of  new  meaning?  Dorothy  Heathcote 
(1976)  describes  “arrivals”  as  “those  moments 
of  being  able  to  demonstrate  our  knowing.”  At 
the  culmination  of  our  drama  when  the  stu- 
dents presented  Kaguya ’s  future  destiny  to  her 


mother  to  help  the  mother  understand  her 
daughter’s  choices,  the  drama  had  become  our 
own  journey,  indeed — a collective  and  per- 
sonal learning  experience  as  we  had  been  able 
“both  to  experience  and  rellect  upon  our 
experience  at  the  same  time”  (Dorothy  Heath- 
cote, 1 976,  p.  1 54). 

Drama  Strategies 

Thejollowing  outline  emerged jrom  the  implemen- 
tation oj  the  culminating  unit  from  the  course  prefile 
for  Dramatic  Arts  Grade  9.  Within  the  outline  1 
have  recorded  some  of  the  students’  responses  to 
the  specific  strategies  and  a description  of  how 
we  (teacher  and  students)  shaped  the  drama  structure 
together.  It  is  important  to  note  that  each  drama 
structure  which  emerges  from  this  story  is  uniquely 
shaped  by  the  group,  their  abilities,  level  of  experi- 
ence in  drama  and  their  personal  interests,  values 
and  life  experiences.  This  is  part  of  the  excitement 
oJ  implementing  drama — the  shape  of  the  work  is 
always  different. 

Personal  Stories 

In  pairs  students  shared  personal  stories  about 
tiny  babies. The  stories  included  family  stories, 
sibling  stories,  stories  they  were  told  about 
their  own  escapades  as  babies.  They  shared 
these  stories  with  other  pairs  and  in  this  way 
they  encountered  several  stories  in  the  class- 
room community. 

Movement  and  Tableau 

In  groups  of  four  or  five,  students  created 
images  depicting  family.  In  this  exercise  one 
student  sculpts  and  shapes  the  other  students  in 
her  image  of  family  and  then  places  herself  in 
the  image.  One  at  a time  each  of  the  students 
emerge  from  the  image  (with  the  rest  of  the 
group  in  a frozen  position)  and  reshape  or  con- 
figure people  to  express  their  interpretation  of 
family.  The  students  work  in  silence  with 
selected  music  in  the  background. The  students 
worked  with  great  concentration  shaping  and 
reshaping  the  images. 

Introduction  of  the  Text 

The  teacher  reads  or  retells  minimal  text  from 
the  story  Lady  Kaguya’s  Secret.  This  section  of 
the  story  establishes  the  parent’s  dilemma. The 
bamboo  cutter  has  found  a child  in  the  bamboo 
and  decides  to  bring  it  home  to  his  wife.  She  is 
a tiny  child  with  a radiant  glow. 


Drama  Teachers 

Perform  the  functions  of... 

facilitator 

guide 

storyteller 

director 

stage  manager 

and  always,  listener. 

Step  inside  the  imaginary  world  to... 

model 
question 
shape  the  work. 

View  the  classroom  as... 

theatre 

laboratory 

meeting  place  for  a community  struggling 
with  change 


Role-play 

Students  in  the  roles  of  the  bamboo  cutter  and 
his  wife  must  now  decide  what  to  do  with  the 
child. The  students  were  immediately  engaged 
as  they  had  a very  specific  decision  to  make. 
The  students  at  this  point  began  to  build  the 
drama  with  their  responses.  Some  of  them 
brought  their  experience  with  the  folktale  to 
the  drama  in  the  notion  of  the  quest,  of  being 
chosen  by  the  bamboo  to  look  after  a special 
child.  Other  students  brought  their  under- 
standing of  parenting  to  the  discussion.  How 
will  we  look  after  a child?  Will  we  be  able  to 
afford  a child?  How  will  our  lives  change? 
What  if  someone  comes  back  for  her  and  we 
are  attached  to  her? The  drama  unfolded  with 
the  richness  of  the  many  responses  and  voices. 
Each  student  was  asked  through  the  reporting 
to  the  whole  group  in  the  form  of  inner/ outer 
circle  to  consider  the  concerns  and  implica- 
tions raised  by  their  peers  in  the  role  of  the 
bamboo  cutter  and  his  wife. 

Teacher-in-role/Whole  Group  Drama 

The  teacher  moved  the  drama  forward 
through  returning  to  the  original  story  where 
Kaguya  is  now  a young  woman  who  has  reject- 
ed her  many  suitors.  Her  parents  are  dis- 
traught that  she  has  chosen  not  to  follow  the 
traditions  of  her  community.  The  teacher  in 
the  role  of  Kaguya’s  parent  approached  the 
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students  who  are  now  in  the  role  of  the  com- 
munity. She  sought  their  advice  and  assistance 
in  dealing  with  this  family  dilemma.  Again  the 
students  were  immediately  engaged  as  their 
assistance  was  needed  and  they  very  quickly 
realized  the  outcome  of  Kaguya’s  life  would 
also  affect  their  lives.  Again  the  students 
brought  their  issues  to  the  collective.  “If  she 
chooses  not  to  follow  our  ways,  then  others 
will  soon  follow  her  lead.” “We  must  allow  her 
to  follow  her  heart.”  “Perhaps  we  all  need  to 
change  .’’The  teacher  was  now  inside  the  drama 
and  the  learning  with  the  students  and  togeth- 
er they  negotiated  the  next  plan,  the  next 
direction.  We  can  negotiate  inside  the  work 
and  outside.  I stepped  out  of  role  and  asked 
them  to  reflect  on  the  previous  activity.  What 
shall  the  community  do  at  this  point?What  can 
the  family  do  at  this  point.  How  will  you  help 
them  to  solve  this?  Many  options  emerged  out 
of  the  role-playing  and  the  discussion.  At  this 
point  we  are  deciding  on  the  direction  of  the 
story  (content)  and  the  dramatic  form  we  will 
select  to  explore  that  particular  direction. The 
students  now  have  ownership  of  the  story  and 
the  drama  which  brings  with  it  a commitment 
to  the  work. 

Hot  seating 

In  this  particular  drama,  the  students  chose  to 
hot  seat  (question  in  role)  certain  members  of 
the  community  to  learn  more  about  Kaguya 
and  the  situation. They  interviewed  her  teach- 
ers, friends,  suitors,  the  other  parent. The  stu- 
dents in  various  roles  developed  through 
questioning  a curious,  sensitive,  caring  and 
worldly  Kaguya. 

Writing  in  role 

The  students  were  asked  to  write  in  the  role  of 


one  of  the  characters  from  the  drama  to 
express  their  personal  and  private  concerns, 
wishes,  viewpoints.  They  had  a rich  base  to 
work  from  and  the  writing  was  reflective  and 
poignant.  They  wrote  in  the  role  of  Kaguya 
asking  her  parents  to  understand  why  they 
could  not  follow  the  traditions  of  the  commu- 
nity. They  wrote  as  parents  to  Kaguya  express- 
ing their  fears  and  concerns  for  her  future. 
They  wrote  as  suitors  asking  for  a second 
chance.  They  wrote  as  community  members 
seeking  change.  They  wrote  in  the  voice  of  the 
folktale  explaining  her  special  destiny  and 
story.  They  brought  themselves  to  the  other 
(the  fiction)  and  they  wrote  as  adolescents 
questioning  parental  control,  marriage,  rela- 
tionships and  their  own  fears  of  their  futures. 

Presentation/Performance 

The  students  brought  their  writing,  discussion, 
and  movement  together  to  create  a theatre 
piece  to  present  to  the  community  and  Kaguya’s 
parents.  The  piece  would  communicate 
Kaguya’s  choice  and  her  reasons  for  that  choice 
and  would  be  performed  to  help  her  parents 
and  the  community  understand. The  students’ 
identification  with  Kaguya  was  evident  in  their 
presentations. Their  stories  expressed  Kaguya’s 
past  and  present  and  her  need  to  physically  and 
spiritually  leave  her  family  and  community  to 
discover  her  destiny.  As  young  adolescents  they 
struggle  with  separation  from  family  and  com- 
munity. They  struggle  to  find  their  place  both  in 
the  here  and  now  and  the  future. 

The  students  who  played  the  role  of  Kaguya 
emerged  from  their  pieces  and  were  further 
questioned  by  the  teacher  in  role  as  Kaguya’s 
mother  to  explain  the  meanings  behind  and 
beneath  the  presentation. 

Reflection  and  Analysis 

Throughout  the  drama,  the  students  stepped 
in  and  out  of  role,  discussed,  reflected  and  ana- 
lyzed the  work  to  develop  the  direction  of  the 
drama  and  to  make  meaning  of  the  work.  Sev- 
eral times  throughout  the  drama  1 asked, 
“What  is  the  drama  about?” “How  is  the  drama 
connected  to  our  lives?”We  discussed  the  uni- 
versal— marriage,  family,  independence, 
choices.  We  discussed  the  universal  roles — 
mother,  daughter,  elder.  We  discussed  and  they 
wrote  about  how  they  felt  about  the  characters 
and  their  personal  connections  to  the  work. 


Our  Expectations 

Teachers  will  come  to  the  document  from  a 
variety  of  backgrounds  and  with  various  levels 
of  experience.  We  use  the  same  strategies  and 
work  in  a similar  process  with  Grades  9 and  1 2 
students.  So  how  do  we  articulate  the  “pro- 
gression” of  learning  in  drama? 

Drama  structures  and  frameworks  for 
learning  are  negotiated  with  each  individual 
class. The  starting  place  is  the  same  perhaps  but 
the  journey  is  always  different.  The  expecta- 
tions were  written  to  encourage  teachers  and 
students  to  work  in  this  way,  to  negotiate  the 
direction  of  the  drama,  to  negotiate  choices  of 
form,  to  encourage  students  to  practise  skills 
in  a specific  context.  As  a writer  I hope  teachers 
will  see  this  progression  in  the  curriculum,  rec- 
ognize the  development  of  the  depth  of  under- 
standing of  the  work  and  the  process  expected 
in  the  students  as  they  work  together  in  and  out 
of  role  with  their  hearts  and  minds.  O 

Note: 

The  Dramatic  Arts  curriculum  reflects  the  influ- 
ence of  David  Booth,  Larry  Swartz,  Cecily 
O’Neil,  Jeanie  Nishimura,  Jonathon  Neelands, 
to  name  a few.  The  course  profile  described  in 
this  article  was  written  by  Jeanie  Nishimura,  Jill 
Lloyd  Jones  and  Deborah  Nyman. 
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Drama  Builds  Content 
and  Relationships 

Learning  through  the  Arts  can  significantly 
enhance  learning  experiences 

I ( rr^  theatre. . .always  asserts  itself  in  the  present.This  is  what  can  make  it  more 
I real  than  the  normal  stream  of  consciousness.This  is  also  what  can  make  it  so 
M.  disturbing.” 

Peter  Brook 


■ have  long  found  that  doing  drama  with 
kids  in  classrooms  can  be  an  especially 
effective  community-building  activity.  It  is 
not  because  drama  is  all  “fun  and  games” 
(although  it  can  be)  nor  is  it  because  drama  is 
all  about  agreement  and  consensus.  In  fact,  in 
my  experience,  drama  is  an  effective  commu- 
nity-building activity  in  classrooms  precisely 
because  it  engages — in  enabling  ways — ques- 
tions of  diversity,  and  the  multitude  of  per- 
spectives and  knowledges  contained  in  most 
classrooms. 

Most  would  recognize  that  drama  can 
present  many  different  perspectives  within 
one  story  and  that  it  requires  some  level 
of  creative  thinking  and  negotiation.  But 
what  makes  drama — in  the  hands  of  strong 
and  responsive  teachers — particularly  able 
to  raise  the  stakes  in  learning  enterprises  is 
its  capacity  to  both  teach  content  in  a mean- 
ingful and  imagined  context  and  to  feature 
relationships  between  co-creators  of  the 
drama,  in  both  the  imagined  and  real 
classroom  context.  Although  doing  drama 
for  its  own  sake  is  important  at  all  levels  in 
education,  exploiting  the  pedagogical  poten- 
tial of  drama  in  teaching,  generally,  is  one 
way  teachers  might  create  meaningful  con- 
texts for  learning,  integrate  material  from 


across  the  curriculum,  and  ignite  students’ 
capacity  to  generate  and  validate  their  knowl- 
edge. 

It  is  the  business  of  drama  to  open  up  for 
scrutiny  what  we  think  we  know  and  examine 
how  it  is  we  know  it. 

This  article  is  an  attempt  to  support 
teachers’  efforts  to  “cover”  curriculum 
content  in  the  arts  and  to  provide  an  exam- 
ple of  how  learning  through  the  arts — in 
this  case  learning  history  through  the  arts — 
can  significantly  enhance  learning  experi- 
ences generally.  It  begins  with  warm- 
up activities  that  initiate  the  ideas  of  “com- 
munity” and  “collaboration”  before  moving 
into  more  detailed  exploratory  work  based 
on  the  events  of  the  development  of 
the  Canadian  West  and  the  Metis  Rebellions 
of  1885. 

bell  hooks  (1988,  p.43)  reminds  us 
that  when  we  write  about  the  experiences 
of  a group  to  which  we  do  not  belong, 
we  should  think  about  the  ethics  of 
our  action,  considering  whether  or  not 
our  work  will  be  used  to  reinforce  and 
perpetuate  domination.  So  too  with  drama: 
the  exploration  of  the  lives  of  “others” 
should  be  guided  by  ethics  as  well  as  aesthet- 
ics, and  a commitment  to  self-interrogation. 


rts  Memory 


In  my  high  school  days,  I met  a teacher 
who  taught  me  about  the  mental 
work  of  theatre/dramatic  arts  and  I am 
forever  grateful,  in  her  program,  I was 
challenged  by  good  plays  and  alterna- 
tive thinking.  Later;  in  university,  I 
studied  with  a French  theatre 
professor  and  read  many  more  plays 
that  pushed  my  thinking.  When  I read 
Ionesco’s  "La  Lepon,"  I realized  that 
theatre  was  about  communicating,  or 
rather,the  great  desire  to  communi- 
cate. From  this  professor;  I also  learned 
that  teaching  was  about  a yearning  to 
communicate.Thank  you  to  my  former 
teachers  fortheir  passion  and  ■ 
intelligenc 


The  outline  below,  then,  is  not  meant  to  be 
a “teacher-proof”  lesson  plan  and  is  in  no 
way  a replacement  for  the  richness  of 
doing  drama  and  experimenting  with  it 
in  one’s  own  context.  It  is  a starting  place. 
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1.  Warm-Up  Exorcises 


LESSON  INTEGRATING  DRAMA  AND  HISTORY 

2.  Moving  Back  to  the  Metis  Communities  of  1 885 


YES  and  Point  Game 

This  is  a good  activity  for  improvising,  and  good  preparation  for  the  study  of  farce  and 
comedy,  because  we  have  to  think  fast  and  move  fast.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to 
respond  as  enthusiastically  as  possible  with  the  an.swer“YES!" 

Standing  in  a circle,  one  person  (person  1 ) begins  by  pointing  at  another  person  and 
that  person  (person  2)  must  reply  with  the  word  “YES!”  Upon  hearing  the  “YES!”, 
person  1 walks  briskly  to  replace  person  2 in  her/his  spot  in  the  circle.  In  the  mean- 
time, person  2 must  free  up  her  spot  by,  in  turn,  pointing  at  another  person  (person 
3)  and  moving  to  their  spot  in  the  circle  after  hearing  their  reply  of  “YES!” 

What  is  important  is  that  you  cannot  physically  move  from  your  place  until  you  hear 
the  “YES!”  from  the  person  you  are  pointing  at.  The  game  picks  up  a rhythm  and 
requires  that  students  stay  alert  and  responsive  to  one  another,  and  move  “on  cue.” 
(The  answer  tothepointmust  always  be  “YES ! " ) 

Group-YES  (Actions) 

In  Aboriginal  communities,  decisions  are  most  often  made  by  total  agreement  rather 
than  by  voting.  The  “group-yes”  game  requires  that  we  all  must  respond  together  and 
enthusiastically  (with  a loud  and  positive  “YES!”)  to  the  action  suggested  by  each  per- 
son.The  object  is  to  build  on  our  enthusiastic  responses  to  actions  by  becoming  a 
whole  group  and  doing  the  suggested  activities  together.  If  there  is  ever  an  activity 
that,  for  whatever  reason,  a student  feels  she/he  cannot  do,  they  are  free  to  not  par- 
ticipate. (Offensive  actions  that  in  any  way  humiliate  the  people  doing  them  are  not 
part  of  this  game.) The  object  is  to  quickly  move  around  the  circle  and  perform  each 
suggested  action  as  a whole  group. 

Group-YES  (Storyteiling) 

This  time  the  object  is  to  tell  a group  story  by  listening  carefully  to  each  person  in  the 
circle  who  contributes  one  sentence  toward  the  unfolding  story.  The  first  person 
begins  with  “Let’s  explore. . .’’and  the  following  person  begins  her/his  sentence  with 
“Yes,  and  let’s. . .” 

For  example: 

Person  1 — Let’s  explore  the  beach. 

Person  2 — Yes,  and  let’s  get  the  surfboards  out. 

Person  3 — Yes,  and  let’s  go  out  as  far  as  we  can  in  the  water. 

Person  4 — Yes,  and  let’s  see  if  we  can  find  any  fish. . . 


The  object  of  the  game,  as  in  improvisation  games  of  all  kinds,  is  to  build  on  the  con- 
tributions of  the  team.  We  are  collectively  telling  a story. 


Depending  on  previous  study,  this  work  should  include  some  review  to  help  students 
begin  to  place  the  ideas  and  emotions  that  would  have  been  present  at  the  time, 

• Who  are  the  Metis? — a people  who  had  their  beginning  about  200  years  ago.  Some 
of  the  White  fur  traders  married  Aboriginal  women  and  their  children  were  raised 
with  both  Native  and  European  customs.  Over  time  their  descendants  developed 
their  own  culture  and  became  known  as  the  Metis. 

• Who  was  Louis  Riel? — an  advocate  for  the  rights  of  Metis  people  who  was  hanged 
for  leading  rebellions  and  resisting  the  government.  Parcels  of  land  on  which  the 
Metis  had  lived  for  many  years  were  sold  to  British  immigrants  for  farmland.  Many 
of  these  immigrants  sold  all  they  had  and  bought  this  land  in  Canada  where  they 
came  “to  make  a better  life.”They  often  did  not  know  that  they  were  buying  land 
where  other  people  had  lived  for  generations. 

• Who  might  have  been  opposed  to  Louis  Riel? — government  officials,  Canadian 
soldiers,  some  of  the  immigrant  farmers  perhaps. . . 

• Who  might  have  supported  Louis  Riel? — Aboriginal  families.  Metis  families,  some 
farmers. . . 

Fifteen  years  after  the  Red  River  Rebellion  (present  day  Manitoba)  and  three  months 
after  the  Northwest  Rebellions  (present  day  Saskatchewan),  Louis  Riel  sat  in  a Regina 
courthouse  facing  the  serious  charge  ofTreason,  the  charge  of  betraying  one’s  country. 

Scene  One:  The  Public  Gallery 

The  group  sits  in  four  rows  of  the  public  gallery. They  are  there  in  the  courtroom,  awaiting 
the  verdict  in  Riel's  trial.  Each  in  a chair,  she/he  takes  the  physical  position  of  someone  who 
might  be  present  that  day.  They  become  the  men,  women  and  children  of  the  prairies  of 
1885.  Many  of  the  immigrant  farmers  emigrated  to  Canada  with  the  promise  of  good  land 
to  farm.  Many  times,  the  land  they  bought  from  the  government  already  belonged  to  the 
Metis  communities.  Perhaps  you  were  Metis,  a Canadian  soldier,  an  immigrant  farmer,  or  a 
government  representative.  Let’s  see  that  picture  and  freeze  together  as  a tableau.  Relax. 

Scene  Two:  The  Courtroom 

Repeat  that  image  of  the  tableau. This  time  from  the  “freeze”  students  begin  to  become  that 
observer  and  slowly  come  out  of  the  tableau  when  they  hear  speaking.  You  will  then  be  the 
men,  women,  and  children  at  Louis  Riel’s  trial. You  will  hear  three  people  speak:  the  pros- 
ecuting lawyer,  the  judge,  and  Riel  himself.  Listen  to  what  is  spoken. Think  about  how  you 
would  react  to  those  words  and  say  anything  your  character  might  say  to  those  around  you 
in  the  gallery  after  you  hear  the  three  speakers. 

.4ction  i;  Public  Gallery  Tableau  (repeated  tableau  image),  and  Action  ii:  The 
Sentencing  ( three  students  in  the  roles  of  the  Judge,  Lawyer  and  Kiel) 

Prosecuting  Lawyer:  Armed  rebellion  means  the  sacrifice  of  innocent  lives,  it  means 
the  loss  of  fathers,  brothers,  sisters,  parents  and  the  destruction  of  many  homes.  Can  such 
things  be  permitted? 

Judge:  Riel — you  are  permitted  to  speak. 

Riel:  (to  gallery)  One-seventh  of  the  land  was  granted  to  the  people,  to  the  hall-breeds  of 
the  North-West,  the  guarantee  that  a seventh  of  the  lands  will  also  be  given  to  them.  1 have 
tried  to  say,  “What  belongs  to  us  ought  to  be  ours.”  (pause)  It  is  difficult  for  a small  popula- 
tion, as  the  half-breed  population,  to  have  their  voices  heard. 

(Gallery  speaks) 

Judge:  Order.  Order.  It  is  now  my  painful  duty  to  pass  the  sentence  of  the  court  upon 
you,  and  that  is  that  you  shall  be  taken  from  here  to  the  police  guard-room  at  the  Regina 
jail. . .and  that  you  be  kept  there  until  the  1 8th  of  September,  that  on  the  1 8th  of  Septem- 
ber you  be  taken  to  the  place  appointed  for  your  execution,  and  there  be  hanged  by  the 
neck  till  you  are  dead,  and  may  God  have  mercy  on  your  soul. 
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Scene  Three:  Theatre  in  the  Round 


We  now  know  that  the  actual  day  of  execution  was  moved  to  November  1 6th.  Sources  say  that: 

“On  that  morning,  dressed  in  a black  coat,  a woolen  shirt,  gray  trousers  and  moc- 
casins, two  priests,  two  guards  and  the  deputy  sherljf  walked  with  him  from  his  cell 
to  the  scajfold.  Riel,  showing  no  signs  of  weakness,  simply  said:‘l  thank  God  for  hav- 
ing given  me  the  strength  to  die  well...  I die  at  peace  with  God  and  man,  and  I thank 
all  those  who  helped  me  in  my  misfortunes!” 

The  trapdoor  opened;  Riel  was  hanged. 

There  was  a French  fur  trader  who  was  also  a recognized  artist.  He  knew  that  the  times  were 
changing,  and  he  wanted  to  capture  that  time  in  history,  to  record  how  things  were  before  the 
changes  occurred.  He  spent  many  hours  sketching  the  Metis  communities  in  which  he  lived. 
The  class  then  re-creates  his  most  detailed  sketch:  one  of  a Metis  community  just  outside  pre- 
sent day  Winnipeg  in  the  late  1 860s.  Each  group  (six)  will  have  a description  from  which  they 
are  to  create  a tableau.  One  person  from  within  the  picture  will  narrate  each  scene.  In  the 
scenes,  consider  how  people,  then,  might  have  worked  and  interacted. 

Picture  l:The  clothing  of  the  Metis  was  usually  a combination  of  Indian  and  European.  Moc- 
casins, shawls,  sashes,  shoulder  bags,  and  woolen  coats  were  decorated  with  beadwork,  and 
embroidery  that  was  done  by  the  women  and  young  girls.  In  this  sketch,  you  can  see  the 
women  sitting  together  around  the  fire,  enjoying  one  another’s  company  while  they  work. 

Picture  2: The  Metis  used  their  horses  or  oxen  to  pull  Red  River  carts. These  carts  were  made 
completely  of  wood. They  had  very  large,  wide  wheels  to  keep  them  from  sinking  in  wet 
ground.  Because  they  were  not  greased,  they  were  very  noisy.  In  this  sketch  you  can  see  the 
men  and  young  boys  working  to  build  and  repair  a few  carts. 

Picture  3:  Since  there  were  no  roads,  just  a few  tracks  across  the  prairie,  travelling  by  land  was 
very  rough. The  rivers  and  lakes  made  much  better  transportation  routes.  When  employed  in 
transporting  furs  and  trade  goods,  the  Metis  would  travel  by  canoe  or  York  boat.  In  this 
sketch,  you  can  see  the  men  lifting  the  canoes  out  of  the  river  and  carrying  the  canoes  and 
large  backpacks  up  toward  the  community. 

Picture  4:  To  carry  on  their  way  of  life,  the  Metis  needed  huge  areas  of  open  land  where  the 
herds  of  buffalo  could  roam.  They  were  known  for  being  sharp  shooters.  In  this  sketch  you 
can  see  some  of  the  men  showing  the  younger  ones  how  to  properly  load  and  aim  the  rifle. 

Picture  S:  Pemmican  was  a main  source  of  food  for  the  Metis.  It  was  made  out  of  dried  buffalo 
meat,  berries,  and  buffalo  fat.  The  Metis  would  trade  the  pemmican  with  the  fur  traders  for 
such  goods  as  tea,  guns,  ammunition,  clothing,  metal  goods  and  beads  for  sewing.  In  this 
sketch,  you  can  see  them  cooking  the  raw  buffalo  meat  over  the  fire  and  pounding  the  dried 
meat  into  powder  with  hammers. 

Picture  6:  The  summers  were  times  of  food  gathering  and  preparation  for  the  Metis.  As  well  as  going 
on  the  buffalo  hunt  and  making  pemmican,  they  would  hunt  smaller  animals. They  gathered  berries 
and  wild  vegetables  such  as  the  prairie  turnip.  They  might  also  have  gardens  where  they  would 
grow  vegetables. They  would  fish  in  the  rivers  for  trout,  sturgeon,  and  other  freshwater  fish.  In  this 
sketch,  you  can  see  the  women  and  children  gathering  berries  and  fishing  in  the  river. 

The  scenes  are  shared  in  a theatre-in-the-round  style.  Each  group  presents  their 
tableau  and  holds  the  freeze  until  all  six  groups  are  in  a tableau  together,  creating 
a large  collective  frozen  image. 

Scene  Four:  The  Arrival  of  the  Scottish  Immigrants 
Whole  group  drama  in  role 

Three  students  in  the  role  of  John  MacBeth’s  family  enter  the  scene  with  the  surveyor  of 
the  land.  With  deed  in  hand,  they  are  informing  the  Metis  community  that  the  land  has 
been  bought  by  the  McBeth  family.  The  meeting  of  the  two  groups  ensues. 

Writing  in  Role 

Prime  Minister  John  A.  MacDonald  is  sending  a representative  Donald  A.  Smith  to  hear 
the  requests  of  the  Metis.  Men,  women  and  children  will  be  heard. They  have  heard  that 
the  government  thinks  that  as  an  “uncivilized”  people,  you  will  eventually  appreciate  these 
changes.  You  need  the  government  to  understand  who  you  are. 

Here  is  an  excerpt  from  one  student’s  work  who  participated  in  this  workshop  at  theTDSB 
Dramatic  Arts  Festival  in  May  2001 . In  it,  we  begin  to  hear  the  affective  and  cognitive  under- 
standing gleaned  from  the  whole  group  role-playing  of  the  Metis  communities.  In  their  wTiting, 
students  began  to  articulate  the  deeply  contested  terrain  of  “land  rights”  and  “culture.” 


“Dear  Prime  Minister  John  A.  MacDonald: 

Our  land  should  be  ours  and  our  haritage  (sic)  should  be  preserved  because  we  have 
been  here  for  a long  time  so  this  is  rightfully  ours.  And  it  is  you  who  is  unsivilized 
(sic)  because  you  just  decide  without  us.” 

Reading  in  role 

Each  person  decides  what  part(s)  of  their  writing  they  would  like  to  share  and  each  is  cued 
by  a tap  on  the  shoulder.  Each  student  reads  until  she/he  is  interrupted  by  another  voice 
creating,  in  the  end,  a fugue  of  voices  around  the  room  with  common  themes  and  ideas, 
but  different  expressions  of  these  ideas. 

[3.  THE  METIS  TODAY 

As  we  know,  “history”  is  not  a collection  of  distant  past  events  that  have  no  relevance 
today.  As  Wagner  (1999,  p.204)  tells  us,  Heathcote — in  her  practice — advocated 
how  drama  can  remind  a class  that  history  lies  close  at  hand,  just  waiting  to  be  picked 
up.  Only  a short  time  ago,  in  February  2001 , the  Ontario  Court  of  Appeal  ruled  that 
the  Metis  people  of  Ontario  have  a con.stitutional  right  to  hunt  for  food  and  it  stems 
from  their  continuous  presence  as  a community  from  the  time  of  the  fur  trade.  The 
following  was  reported  in  The  Toronto  Star,  February  26,  200 1 : 

“The  existence  of  the  Metis  people  in  this  province  has  been  recognized.  From 
the  time  of  martyred  Metis  leader  Louis  Riel,  the  government  has  used  confu- 
sion and  who  qualifies  as  Metis  — people  of  mixed  European  and  Indian  ances- 
try— as  an  excuse  to  avoid  recognizing  their  rights, said  Jean  Teillet,  lawyer  for 
Steve  and  Roddy  Powley,  who  were  acquitted  yesterday . . .Metis  leaders  say  that 
up  to  75,000  people  belong  to  their  community... Steve  Powley,  S2  and  son 
Roddy,  11,  were  charged  under  the  Game  and  Fish  Act  after  shooting  a bull 
moose  in  the  bush  near  the  Soo  in  October  1993.  Instead  of  a government-issue 
tag,  the  elder  Powley  attached  a hand-written,  blood-stained  tag  to  the  moose’s 
ear,  writing  “meat for  the  winter”  and  their  Ontario  Metis  Aboriginal  Associa- 
tion membership  numbers  before  signing  his  name, ..The  charges  laid  against 
Powley  and  his  son  were  dismissed  at  trial. . . ” 

These  current  events  provide  an  opportunity  for  post-drama  reflection  but  also  allow 
students  to  measure  their  embodied  learning  (in  the  drama)  against  the  more  dis- 
tanced and  wider  frame  of  contemporary  social  life. 
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Drama 


BUILDING  COMMUNITY, 
TEACHING  HISTORY 

Drama  teaches  content  in  a meaningful  and 

imagined  context  and  features  relationships 

between  co-creators  of  the  drama,  in  both  the 

imagined  and  real  classroom  context: 

Drama  builds  community  by: 

• storytelling 

• team  contributions 

• group  agreement  and  consensus 

• addressing  questions  of  diversity 

• exploring  classroom  perspectives  and 
knowledges 

• encouraging  decision-making  by  total  agree- 
ment 

• bringing  understanding  to  the  relations  of 
power  in  classrooms 

• helping  students  measure  their  embodied 
learning  against  the  wider  frame  of  contem- 
porary social  life 

Drama  teaches  history  by: 

• presenting  different  perspectives  within  one 
story 

• immersing  students  in  a subject  through 
whole  group  drama,  writing  in  role,  reading  in 
role 

• giving  students  opportunities  to  question 
current  behaviours  and  practices 


The  dr ama“ way  in” to  many  oj  these 


broader  social  issues  can  set  the  stage 


Jor  deeper  and  more  challenging 


questioning  and  understanding. 


Summary 

Not  only  is  drama  an  effective  tool  for  the  inte- 
gration of  other  subjects,  it  can  also  provide 
the  necessary  level  of  engagement  and  com- 
munication that  invites  students  to  question 
current  behaviours  and  practices  in  light  of  his- 
tory. These  explorations  have  some  chance, 
then,  of  leading  to  rigorous  social  analysis  and 
change.  Teachers  who  are  also  interested  in 
bringing  critical  lenses  to  their  teaching  and 
infusing  their  pedagogy  with  larger  social  jus- 
tice initiatives  might  well  use  drama  as  a start- 
ing place.  The  skill  of  the  drama  facilitator  in 
leading  such  lessons  is  crucial  if  the  goal  is  to 
move  students  beyond  the  simple 
replaying/reinscribing  of  history  as  told  from 
the  dominant  perspective.  The  drama  must, 
therefore,  be  more  than  a consumptive  mode 
of  identification,  more  than  a moment  of 
“empathy”  that  remains  unproblematized.The 
drama  “way  in”  to  many  of  these  broader  social 
issues  can  set  the  stage  for  deeper  and  more 
challenging  questioning  and  understanding. 

Sherene  Razack  ( 1 998)  proposes  that  we: 

“...need  to  direct  our  ejforts  to  the 
conditions  of  communication  and  knowl- 
edge production  that  prevail,  calculating 
not  only  who  can  speak  and  how  they  are 
likely  to  be  heard  but  also  how  we  know 
what  we  know  and  the  interest  we  pro- 
tect through  our  knowing.”  (^p.IO) 

Finally,  it  is  not  the  business  of  drama  to  pro- 
vide an  artificial  sense  of  closure  about  such 
complex  issues  as  the  treatment  of  the  Metis  in 
Canada’s  West,  but  to  open  up  for  scrutiny 
what  we  think  we  know  and  examine  how  it  is 
we  know  it. 

By  sharpening  your  drama  facilitation  skills 
over  many  years  you  will  become  very  adept  at 
soliciting  fresh  understandings  from  students 
and  challenging  the  status  quo.  Use  drama,  re- 
use it  and  try  again,  become  more  comfortable 
and  proficient  with  a potentially  rich  pedagog- 
ical tool  for  integrated  and  charged  learning. 

The  engagement  of  the  imagination  for  stu- 
dents often  stimulates  new  questions  in  class- 
rooms that  move  us  closer  to  the  promise  of 
equity  in  progressive  education.  D 
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Note: 

The  work  described  here  was  part  of  a much 
larger  action  research  project  entitled  “Action 
Research  in  the  Immediate  Classroom:  Learn- 
ing History  Through  Drama”  with  Judy  Blaney, 
a Grade  8 teacher  in  Barrie,  Ontario. 
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Recreating  Ourselves:  - 

Drama  with  Special  Needs  Students 

Strategies  to  expand  students’  repertoire  of  communication 
skills  in  speaking  and  writing 


fthe  many  teaching  strategies  which  are  likely  to  promote  dialogue,  the  approach 
which  has  the  greatest  potential  and  yet  is  the  least  often  used  is  drama  in 
education — where  teachers  and  students  co-create  fictional  roles  in  contexts, 
in  orderto  explore  and  reflect  on  some  issue,  concept,  relationship  or  event.” 

C.  O’Neill 


ost  of  my  career  as  a drama  curriculum 
consultant  and  co-ordinator  has  been 
spent  introducing  teachers  to  the  potential  of 
drama — as  a teaching  tool  and  as  an  art  form. 
One  of  my  goals  has  been  to  help  teachers 
understand  the  crucial  role  that  drama  can 
play  in  the  teaching  of  language  and  to  give 
them  drama  strategies  that  allow  their  stu- 
dents to  have  opportunities  to  expand  their 
repertoire  of  communication  skills  in  speak- 
ing and  writing. 

Drama  is  an  art  form  and  a teaching  strategy 
that  invites  students  to  enter  an  imagined  con- 
text by  taking  on  roles.  While  in  role,  partici- 
pants can  talk,  think,  feel,  and  write  as  these 
characters.  With  the  teacher  in  role  as  the 
“builder”  or  “shaper”  of  the  story,  students  are 
propelled  into  role-playing  situations  where 
they  speak  and  write  because  the  situation  in 
which  they  find  themselves  demands  an 
answer,  an  enquiry,  a problem  to  be  solved,  a 
negotiation  to  be  attempted  or  a statement  to 
be  made. Through  speaking  and  writing  in  role 
students  use  language  to  voice  their  concerns 
about  the  predicaments  that  the  characters 
they  are  playing  find  themselves  in.  During 
breaks  in  the  drama  students  step  out  of  role 
and  reflect  upon  their  experiences  through 
discussion  and/ or  writing.  During  that  reflec- 


tion time  they  are  challenged  to  think,  talk  and 
write  about  their  own  assumptions  about  the 
characters  and  events  in  the  story. 

As  students  engage  in  drama,  they  learn  how 
to  explore,  represent  and  communicate  their 
ideas  and  feelings.  “When  students  and  teach- 
ers are  engaged  in  an  authentic  dialogue,  they 
recreate  themselves  and  listeners  in  new  class- 
room script”  (O’Neill,  1 984).  What  has  inter- 
ested me  about  drama  over  the  years  is  the 
heightened  sense  and  use  of  language  and  dia- 
logue that  occurs  because  of  the  compelling 
contexts  that  are  offered  to  students  in  role.  I 
have  recorded  and  learned  from  those  new 
classroom  scripts. 

One  of  my  most  powerful  teaching  experi- 
ences took  place  a number  of  years  ago  when  1 
was  invited  to  visit  a Grade  9 Special  Education 
“behavioural”  class  in  a downtown  Toronto 
high  school.  The  teacher  was  a neighbour  of 
mine.  We  often  walked  our  dogs  together  and 
during  those  evening  walks  we  often  talked  of 
the  class  of  Grade  9 Special  Ed  “behavioural” 
boys  that  she  was  teaching.  They  were  all  amaz- 
ing individuals,  she  said,  but  they  all  led  diffi- 
cult lives  in  challenging  circumstances.  School 
was  one  of  those. 

One  night  my  neighbour  asked  me  if  I would 
be  interested  in  coming  in  to  her  class  to  meet 


ti 


Started  a new  school  in  Grade  3 and 
s required  to  take  Art,  taught  hy 
lEthel  Seath — a teacher  who  painted 
isath  the  Group  of  Seven.  During  the 
jDepression,  she  had  turned  to  teaching. 

||  remember  painting  a small  snow  scene. 

first  sketch  was  very  tiny.  I concentrated 
on  the  details  but  the  picture  did  not  fill 
fte  page.  I was  frustrated  and  unhappy. 
Miss  Seath  came  along,  looked  at  my 
work  and  with  a few  charcoal  sweeps 
told  me  that  the  picture  could  be  magni- 
ficent. She  showed  me  howto  make  the 
picture  fill  the  space.  She  talked  about 
line  and  space  and  colour  and  design — 
speaking  with  such  passion  her  arms 
moved  in  great  circles.  The  students 
stopped  working,  gathered  around  and 
listened — a bunch  of  8-year-olds  and  an 
elderly  teacher  caught  in  a moment  in  a 
school  in  the  late  1 950s  in  Montreal. 

A gifted  teacher  and  artist  talking  about 
what  she  cared  about  and  what  made 
^^her  life,  with  passion  and  commitmei 
jand  imparting  that  knowledge  so 
nerously  and  spontani 
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Aremis  Slake,  at  the  age  of  1 3,  took  his  fear 
and  misfortune  and  hid  them  underground. 

The  thing  is,  he  had  to  go  with  them.  Desperate, 
driven,  harassed  to  the  breaking  point.  Slake 
took  refuge  in  the  subway.  He  stayed  121  days. 

— Stake’s  Limbo. 


her  students.  She  revealed  to  me  that  she  had 
never  felt  comfortable  doing  drama  but  she 
had  a hunch  that  her  students  would  respond  in 
a very  positive  way.  She  admitted  that  they  had 
real  difficulties  listening  to  one  another  and 
respecting  each  other’s  points  of  view.  She 
could  work  with  them  easily  on  a one-on-one 
basis,  but  in  a group  setting  the  challenges 
were  enormous.  “Maybe,”  she  said,  “you  could 
do  some  drama  skits  with  them  and  they  would 
learn  to  act  more  appropriately  with  one 
another.”  We  set  a date. 


THE  DRAMA  LESSON 

Because  I was  a few  minutes  late  the  students, 
the  teacher  and  the  educational  assistant  were 
all  waiting  for  me. They  had  expectant  looks  on 
their  faces  as  they  glanced  at  the  clock  and  then 
back  to  me.  1 felt  that  I owed  them  an  explana- 
tion for  what  had  happened.  I promptly 
showed  them  a speeding  ticket  1 was  given  as  1 
rushed  to  the  school.  Two  or  three  students 
gathered  around  me  fingering  the  yellow  slip, 
reacting  and  commenting  on  the  situation. 
Their  response  was  quite  sensitive. They  want- 
ed to  make  me  feel  better  by  telling  me  about 
others  who  had  been  in  similar  situations  with 
comparable  results.  Two  students  told  stories 


of  people  they  had  known  who  had  tickets  as 
expensive  as  the  one  1 had  just  received.  One 
student  interrupted  the  others  with  a lot  of 
hesitation  and  repetition,  saying,  “like. . .when 
my  uncle  is  driving. . .he. . .like  often  goes  too 
fast... and  then. . .like. . .sometimes  he  gets 
caught. Then  all  hell  breaks  loose.”  Nobody  lis- 
tened to  one  another’s  stories  although  they  all 
had  one  and  wanted  to  tell  it.  One  student 
finally  said  louder  than  the  others  that  1 had  no 
reason  to  worry  and  said,  “Like... it’s  only 
three  points , man ...  it ’s  no  big  deal .” 

As  I interacted  with  the  group  1 quickly  took 
in  the  context,  the  classroom  setting  and  per- 
sonalities of  the  students.  The  class  consisted  of 
eleven  boys,  a teacher  (my  neighbour)  and  her 
educational  assistant.  1 knew  instinctively  that  I 
could  not  do  “skits”  with  these  students.  First 
of  all  the  space  was  limited,  and  secondly  I did 
not  want  them  to  have  that  kind  of  experience. 
They  did  not  have  the  confidence  or  the  skills 
to  stand  up  and  be  watched.  I was  reminded  of 
Dorothy  Heathcote’s  warning  not  to  put  stu- 
dents in  situations  in  which  they  would  have  to 
be  stared  at.  I wanted  these  students  to  engage 
in  drama  in  a more  direct,  safe  and  personal 
way. 

I decided  to  introduce  a story  that  might  be 
close  to  their  experience.  I read  an  excerpt 
from  Slake’s  Limbo  by  Felice  Holman  (1974) 
depicting  the  scene  where  Slake,  dressed  in  the 
new  sweater  that  he  had  found  on  the  subway, 
is  bullied,  tormented  and  chased  out  of  the 
schoolyard  and  forced  into  the  subway. 

I told  the  students  that  when  I turned 
around  I would  be  someone  connected  to  this 
story  and  that  they  would  be  in  role  as  well. 
They  had  to  listen  carefully  to  discover  what 
kind  of  a role  I was  offering  them.  I then  pro- 
ceeded to  go  into  role  as  the  principal  of  the 
school  and  said,  “I  am  sorry  to  have  called  you 
all  to  this  meeting  on  a Friday  afternoon.  1 am 
very  aware  that  it  has  been  a particularly  long 
week  and  1 know  that  you  (pointing  to  one  stu- 
dent in  role)  have  to  catch  a plane  to  that  con- 
ference that  you  are  going  to  in  the  United 
States.  I have  asked  all  of  you  to  come  to  this 
brief  meeting  because  the  police  have  been  in 
my  office  for  the  past  two  hours.  As  some  of 
you  might  know.  Slake,  the  boy  whom  some  of 
you  teach,  has  not  been  in  school  lor  two  days. 
The  police  have  suspicions  that  something  seri- 
ous might  have  happened  to  him.  His  mother 


does  not  know  where  he  is  and  no  one  has  seen 
him  either  in  his  neighbourhood  or  in  the 
school. The  police  have  required  me  to  ask  you 
if  you  might  have  any  information  that  might 
help  them  discover  a little  bit  more  about  Slake 
so  that  they  might  know  where  to  begin  look- 
ing for  him.” 

At  first  the  students  were  highly  suspicious 
of  what  1 was  doing.  I was  aware  that  the  stu- 
dents were  intrigued  by  the  situation  and  my 
role  but  they  seemed  unsure  of  what  their 
responses  should  be.  I was  met  with  silence  but 
concentrated  listening.  I intuitively  sensed  that 
they  wanted  to  take  part  in  the  drama  but  that 
they  were  afraid  that  if  one  of  them  showed 
interest  the  others  might  react  negatively.  I 
decided  to  step  out  of  role.  We  had  a discussion 
about  who  I was  pretending  to  be  and  what 
kind  of  a role  I was  assuming.  They  said  that 
they  had  understood  that  they  were  at  a staff 
meeting  and  that  they  were  teachers  or  other 
kinds  of  staff  who  worked  in  a school.  They 
knew  that  there  was  a problem  of  a student 
who  had  disappeared.  They  understood  that 
the  police  needed  more  information  and  the 
co-operation  of  the  staff  was  needed  so  that  the 
police  could  begin  their  search  of  the  missing 
child . 1 asked  them  how  old  they  thought  Slake 
might  be.  They  were  all  in  agreement  that  he 
was  in  Grade  7 and  1 2 years  old. 

I then  reiterated  that  in  order  for  drama  to 
happen  we  needed  to  be  aware  of  who  we 
were,  where  we  were,  and  what  was  happen- 
ing. I asked  these  questions; 

•What  sort  of  troubles  does  Slake 
encounter? 

• Does  this  sort  of  thing  happen  to  him 
regularly? 

•What  in  the  text  tells  us  that  this  is  true? 

•Who  do  you  suppose  these  bullies  are? 

I received  very  little  response  from  the  stu- 
dents. They  looked  at  me  suspiciously  and 
seemed  afraid  to  answer  in  case  they  got  the 
answers  wrong.  I decided  to  seek  this  informa- 
tion in  role.  I asked  all  of  the  students  to  adopt 
the  roles  of  the  teachers  of  Slake — people  who 
knew  something  about  him.  I underlined  the 
fact  that  the  teachers  who  taught  in  Slake’s 
school  were  well-known  throughout  the  Board 
for  their  work  with  young  adolescents.  They 
were  considered  experts  in  their  field  and 
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Through  speaking  and  writing 


in  role,  students  use  language 


to  voice  the  concerns  about 


the  situations  that  characters 


find  themselves  in. 


often  other  teachers  from  other  Boards  came 
to  observe  their  teaching.  I also  indicated  that 
many  of  them  had  won  awards  for  their  teach- 
ing and  gave  workshops  to  others  because  of 
their  knowledge  and  expertise.  In  fact  one  of 
their  staff  members  was  travelling  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  this  weekend  to  accept  an  award  on 
behalf  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  school. The  stu- 
dents then  decided  privately  what  kind  of  a 
teacher  they  were  going  to  play.  One  volun- 
teered to  be  Slake ’s  English  teacher,  another, 
his  art  teacher,  and  another  his  guidance  coun- 
selor. One  student  wanted  very  much  to  be  the 
vice-principal  and  another  asked  if  he  could  be 
the  Hall  Monitor  (“’cause  they  see  things  that 
others  don’t  see  in  school”).  I asked  each  stu- 
dent to  tell  me  the  role  that  they  planned  to 
play  so  that  I knew  that  I could  call  upon  them 
to  speak  in  role. The  students  had  now  adopted 
roles  that  carried  quite  a bit  of  power,  respect 
and  significance.  This  “empowerment”  was  the 
key  that  eventually  unlocked  the  teaching/ 
experience. 

We  went  back  into  role  as  the  staff  of  the 
school  where  Slake  was  last  seen.  I,  in  role  as 
the  principal,  asked  questions. . .the  same  ones 
that  I had  asked  minutes  before  out  of  role.  The 
response  was  very  different.  Slake ’s  English 
teacher  crossed  his  legs  and  said,  “I  have  been 
concerned  about  the  boy  for  a number  of 
weeks  now.  His  whole  appearance  has 
changed.  His  assignments  have  been  late  which 
is  not  usual  and  he  seems  nervous  in  class. 
Actually  I was  going  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
Guidance  Department  about  Slake  after  the 
weekend.”The  guidance  counselor  talked  of 
Slake ’s  academic  record.  He  had  always  done 
well  in  school  but  something  had  gone  wrong 
during  the  last  few  months.  He  had  tried  to 
talk  to  him  but  Slake  would  not  disclose  any- 
thing. There  was  something  that  Slake  was 


uneasy  talking  about.  Slake ’s  art  teacher  talked 
about  his  artwork  and  how  disturbing  it  had 
become.  His  English  teacher  mused  that 
Slake ’s  journals  might  reveal  things  and  that 
perhaps  we  should  take  a look  at  them  more 
closely. 

All  the  time  that  the  students  were  talking  in 
role  I was  struck  by  their  engagement  with  the 
story.  They  were  enjoying  the  drama  and  were 
deriving  immense  pleasure  by  being  involved 
in  a new  kind  of  activity.  I contrasted  this  to  the 
initial  experience  I had  with  them  when  I first 
came  into  the  room.  In  a social  setting  talking 
about  parking  tickets  they  had  interrupted  one 
another  and  had  finally  given  up  the  conversa- 
tion because  it  was  too  difficult.  In  the  ques- 
tioning period  that  I conducted  after  reading 
the  excerpt  from  outside  the  story  they  had 
been  silent  and  suspicious.  In  role  they  were 
articulate,  sensitive,  and  professional  and  used 
language  in  sophisticated  ways.  They  listened 
to  one  another  and  built  a story  about  the  boy 
Slake  based  on  each  other’s  musings.  They 
were  practising  using  appropriate  language  in  a 
real  although  imagined  setting.  Perhaps  these 
students  had  never  been  required  to  speak  in 
this  way.  Perhaps  they  had  limited  opportuni- 
ties to  practise  appropriate  language  in  con- 
texts that  seem  to  have  impact,  seem  relevant 
or  make  a difference. 

We  carried  on  role-playing  for  sometime.  As 
a teacher,  I was  aware  of  all  the  possibilities 
that  were  opening  up.  Later  I could  have  the 
students  write  the  journals  that  Slake  had 
stuffed  into  his  locker.  Then  we  could  analyze 
that  writing  as  teachers,  social  workers,  and 
school  psychologists  and  find  out  more  about 
this  lost  boy.  We  could  create  Slake ’s  artwork 
and  analyze  it.  We  could  set  up  the  interview 
that  had  taken  place  earlier  between  the  guid- 
ance counselor  and  Slake.  We  could  use  that  as 
a basis  for  looking  at  his  life  through 
tableaux/ still  image.  We  could  interview  peo- 
ple who  had  known  Slake  before  he  disap- 
peared. 

Because  my  time  was  limited  I decided  to 
structure  a “hot  seating”  exercise  (questioning 
in  role)  in  which  the  students  could  interview 
people  who  had  known  Slake.  I suggested  roles 
such  as  his  mother,  his  best  friend,  a neighbour, 
and  a youth  worker.  The  students  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  these  roles.  They  wanted  to 
talk  to  the  police.  They  were  determined  that 


this  is  the  way  that  they  wanted  to  go. They  had 
begun  to  really  enjoy  the  power  that  they  held 
as  teachers  and  they  wanted  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  to  someone  who  in  their  eyes 
held  a great  deal  of  power.  I felt  that  1 had  to 
honour  that  request. 

I asked  if  there  was  someone  in  the  class  who 
would  like  to  play  the  role  of  a police  officer. 
One  hand  went  up.  I indicated  that  this  boy 
should  go  and  stand  outside  the  classroom  for  a 
few  minutes  while  I gave  instructions  to  the 
class.  The  boy  stood  up  and  said  “Hurrah,” 
faced  the  class  and  mimed  a fake  gun  and 
sprayed  the  class  with  a machine  gun  making 
the  sound  of  bullets  flying.  He  was  laughing.  I 
asked  the  boy  to  go  outside. The  students  were 
disheartened.  “He’s  going  to  wreck  it,  miss,” 
they  said.” “We  were  finally  doing  something 
interesting  and  then  he’ll  come  in  and  wreck 
it. You  don’t  know  him.  He  will.” 

I asked  the  class  to  give  him  a chance.  I went 
outside  and  found  the  boy  in  the  hall.  A science 
teacher  was  asking  him  why  he  was  standing 
there  with  nothing  to  do.  I heard  him  tell  the 
teacher  that  he  was  in  a drama  workshop  and 
was  about  to  be  a police  officer.  I took  the  boy 
aside  and  I asked  him, 

“How  long  have  you  been  with  the  Youth 
Bureau?”  He  looked  at  me  for  about  a minute 
and  1 could  tell  that  all  sorts  of  things  were 
going  through  his  head.  He  knew  that  I was 


How  to  empower  your  students: 

• engage  students  in  a direct,  safe  and 
personal  way 

• open  up  opportunities  to  practise  appro- 
priate language  in  contexts  that  seem  to 
have  impact,  seem  relevant  or  make  a 
difference 

• provide  opportunities  for  students  to 
practise  appropriate  language  and  to 
engage  in  language  learning  opportuni- 
ties in  which  they  have  a certain  amount 
of  power  and  control 

• structure  various  dramatic  contexts  in 
which  students  have  opportunities  to  talk 
and  write  about  something  of  significance 

• allow  students  in  role  to  be  in  control  of 
the  situation,  to  guide  the  dialogue,  and  to 
teach  as  well  as  to  learn 

• give  students  the  opportunity  to  use  their 
imagination  and  knowledge,  to  speak  and 
be  respected  fortheirexperience. 
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Drama 


In  role  they  were  articulate, 
sensitive,  and  professional 
and  used  language  in 
sophisticated  ways. 


taking  this  work  very  seriously  and  he  under- 
stood that  he  would  ruin  the  drama  for  himself 
and  others  if  he  did  something  silly  and  imma- 
ture in  the  classroom.  He  waited  a minute  and 
then  answered,  “Twenty-five  years.”  1 said, 
“Remember  that  when  you  re-enter  the  class- 
room .” 

We  went  back  into  classroom  and  resumed 
the  staff  meeting.  As  principal,  I introduced  the 
police  officer  and  asked  the  staff  to  co-operate 
and  answer  the  questions  that  he  might  have.  I 
asked  the  student  playing  the  vice-principal  to 
chair  the  meeting.  The  police  officer  spent 
about  two  minutes  getting  out  his  pretend 
note  pad  and  pen.  He  then  spent  another  few 
minutes  finding  the  empty  page  in  his  chunky 
notebook.  He  was  taking  his  time  and  the  ten- 
sion that  he  was  creating  was  really  working  to 
his  benefit.  I held  my  breath.  The  boy  then 
asked  a question  that  set  us  off  on  a very  firm 
footing  for  the  investigation  of  Slake ’s  disap- 
pearance. He  asked,  “What  was  the  child  wear- 
ing when  you  last  saw  him?  As  an  officer  1 am 
required  to  report  that  in  detail.”  For  a split 
second  the  students  couldn’t  believe  that  this 
boy  was  taking  the  drama  seriously  but  then, 
relieved,  they  carried  on  the  drama. 

The  writing  that  came  from  this  session  was 
as  impressive  as  the  role-playing  had  been. 
The  police  officer  wrote  a report  about  the 
meeting  that  he  held  with  the  teachers.  The 
teachers  created  artifacts  from  Slake ’s  locker 
that  included  his  English  journal,  artwork, 
unopened  letters  from  his  estranged  father 
and  his  report  card  that  had  never  been 
taken  home.  Their  writing  was  clever  and 
imaginative. 

Why  do  I tell  this  story?  1 believe  that  we 
need  to  provide  opportunities  for  students  to 
engage  in  language  learning  opportunities  in 
which  they  have  a certain  amount  of  power  and 
control.  We  need  to  structure  various  dramatic 
contexts  in  which  students  have  opportunities 


to  talk  and  write  about  something  of  signifi- 
cance. The  dialogue  in  which  we  were  engaged 
in  the  drama  based  on  Stake’s  Limbo  allowed 
these  students  to  speak  in  ways  that  promoted 
sophisticated  and  heightened  language.  The 
student  in  role  as  a police  officer  saw  himself 
with  the  competencies  of  a police  officer  and  it 
allowed  him  to  be  in  control  of  the  situation,  to 
guide  the  dialogue,  and  to  teach  as  well  as  to 
learn.  His  appearance  and  conduct  changed 
the  way  that  his  peers  saw  him. They  could  see 
that  given  the  opportunity,  this  student  had  a 
vivid  imagination  and  a wealth  of  knowledge. 
He  could  take  charge,  ask  significant  questions 
and  keep  the  story  going. 

These  students  had  tried  on  new  roles  and 
saw  how  good  it  felt  to  speak  and  be  respected 
for  what  they  knew  through  their  experience 
in  caring  for  a lost  and  damaged  youth.  Always 
in  my  teaching  I push  for  those  moments  when 
the  class  begins  to  see  itself  differently — when 
they  have  opportunities  to  write  and  speak  a 
new  classroom  script. 

As  challenging  as  it  may  be  to  do  drama,  the 
rewards  in  terms  of  socialization  and  language 
acquisition  are  very  gratifying.  Isi 
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into  storying  for 
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Karyn  Cooper 


Teaching  Struggling 
Readers  Through  the  Arts 


hat  would  life  be  if  we  had  no  courage  to  attempt  anything?” 


VincentVan  Gogh 


Qne  of  the  most  challenging  and  rewarding 
experiences  in  my  teaching  career  began 
on  the  day  that  I was  presented  with  a class  of 
“disabled  readers. ’’These  1 5 children,  aged  8 to 
1 3 were  housed  in  a portable  classroom,  far 
away  from  the  main  school. They  had  all  been 
assessed  as  being  two  to  three  years  “behind”  in 
Language  Arts.  It  was  here  that  the  best  lessons 
ot  my  teaching  career  began,  for  these  children 
had  loud  angry  voices  and  I,  their  teacher, 
learned  very  quickly  that  “survival”  (both  the 
children’s  and  my  own)  meant  learning  to  lis- 
ten to  these  voices. 

Tensions  between  my  students  and  me 
began  very  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
first  day.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  students 
were  indeed  frustrated  with  the  inane 
worksheets  I had  assigned  that  morning, 
and  there  was  a general  sense  of  boredom  with 
the  “cat  sat  on  the  mat”  type  reading  series 
I had  foisted  upon  them.  However,  the  explo- 
sion that  finally  caused  me  to  really  sit  up  and 
take  notice  came  shortly  after  my  announce- 
ment that  I was  to  administer  a required 
reading  test.  It  was  not  even  noon,  when 
one  angry  student  threw  his  desk  across  the 
room,  screaming,  “1  ain’t  gonna  take  no  read- 
ing test!  What  are  you?  Stupid?  We  can’t 
#@*\  read!  That’s  why  we’re  in  this  dumb 
class!” 


This  truth  made  clear  to  me  by  my  frustrat- 
ed student  caused  me  to  summon  the  strength 
to  talk  to  the  principal  about  putting  off  the 
testing  until  a more  suitable  date.  At  that  time, 
I also  managed  to  convince  him  to  allow  me  to 
focus  on  the  Arts  in  my  classroom,  with  the 
idea  that  the  teaching  of  strategic  skills  and 
evaluation  would  soon  follow  and  in  fact  be 
woven  through  the  curriculum. 

After  an  open  and  heart-felt  discussion  with 
my  students  about  their  frustrations  in  failing 
at  “traditional”  reading  and  writing  activities,  I 
spoke  to  them  about  trying  a new  curriculum 
for  a while,  one  that  would  focus  on  drama, 
music  and  art.  With  a mixture  of  moans  and 
groans  from  the  students,  I began  reading  Jack 
Prelutsky’s  poem,  “Homework,  Oh  Home- 
work,” from  The  New  Kid  on  the  Block  ( 1 984) . 
Within  moments,  the  room  fell  silent  as  I read 
Prelutsky’s  ode  to  this  universally  detested 
task,  doing  homework.  That  day  marked  an 
adventure  into  the  drama  of  shared  reading. 

Many  of  my  early  literacy  engagements  with 
my  students  centered  on  a carefully  chosen 
book  and  a well-planned  drama  activity.  Since 
the  students  detested  reading  themselves,  and 
few  had  ever  produced  a piece  of  writing  inde- 
pendently, I began  by  reading  a wide  range  of 
“quality”  and  “motivational”  materials  to  them 
(Bainbridge  and  Pantaleo,  1999  offer  some 


len  I was  in  Grade  8 I had  a 
F rather  exceptional  home- 
roonn  teacher  Early  in  the  school 
year  he  caught  me  drawing  rather 
than  doing  the  math  work,  which 
he  had  just  assigned.  He  glanced  at 
my  drawing  and  said, “Could  I have 
that  drawing  when  you  are  finished? 
I like  it.’’  I was  a rather  private  child 
but  many  of  my  drawings  graced 
the  classroom  walls  that  year 
To  this  day,  I still  puzzle  over  why 
Mr  B.  collected  my  drawings.  Could 
it  be  that  he  was  trying  to  boost  my 
self-esteem?  Or  perhaps  he  used 
my  drawings  as  a way  to  under- 
stand my  adolescent  world.  In  any 
case,  now  many  years  later  I have  a 
six-year-old  daughter  and  I find 
myself  saying  to  her;  “May  I have 
that  drawing  when  you  are  finished? 


Arts  in  E d u c a t i o n W 


4> 


Drama 


. . .art,  in  its  making  and  perception, 


is  at  the  heart  oj the  educational 


process. . .because  it  is  a major  waj 


the  body  learns,  and  the  mind 


through  the  body. 


good  sources  for  children’s  literature).  The 
poem,  “Homework,  Oh  Homework,”  by  Jack 
Prelutsky,  is  an  example  of  what  I would  term 
motivational  material  because  it  quickly  cap- 
tured the  children’s  interest  and  led  naturallv 
into  a shared  reading  experience.  In  shared 
reading  (Thompkins,  1998)  the  teacher  and 
the  students  read  the  text  aloud  together. 
When  doing  shared  reading,  the  teacher  uses 
enlarged  texts,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
poems  written  on  charts,  and  big  books. 
Shared  reading  seemed  like  a suitable  place  to 
begin  with  my  students  because  most  of  them 
had  difficulty  reading  texts  independently. 
Engaging  the  students  in  a shared  reading 
experience  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  model 
the  joy  of  reading,  while  over  time,  building  in 
reading  skills.  lil 
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Learning 
Through  CLAY 

One  essential  component  of  most  school  visits 
to  the  Gardiner  Museum  of  Ceramic  Art  in 
Toronto  is  that  the  students  themselves  work  in 
clay.  How  better  to  understand  and  connect 
with  unknown  makers  of  the  museum’s  collec- 
tions than  to  learn  how  clay  can  be  fashioned. 

Under  the  guidance  of  professional  ceramic 
artists  children  learn  the  discipline,  techniques 
and  imaginative  potential  of  clay  working.  Clay 
workshops  are  scheduled  just  before  or  after 
viewing  specific  pots  and  sculptures  in  the  gal- 
leries, so  that  it  is  easy  in  the  gallery  and  studio 
to  focus  on  the  science  of  ceramics,  the  geome- 
try of  3-D  forms,  the  patterns  of  colour  or  the 
use  or  lack  of  symmetry. 

Museum  educators  also  help  put  these 
objects  back  where  they  belong — in  the  con- 
text of  the  society  that  made  them.  Ancient 
Peruvian  pots  are  repositories  of  information 
about  the  environment,  activities,  appear- 
ance and  costume  that  open  a window  on  a 
whole  civilization.  A porcelain  figure  from 
the  1 8th  century  Meissen  factory  shows  the 
costume,  expression  and  gestures  of  Harle- 
quin, the  wily  servant  character  in  the  the- 
atrical tradition  of  the  commedia  dell’arte. 
He  can  introduce  children  to  theatrical  cos- 
tume, gesture,  life  in  18th  century  Europe, 
comedy  and  improvisation. 

The  skill  of  observation  is  sharpened  with 
slides  and  discussion  and,  where  possible, 
actually  handling  collections.  In  the  case  of 
the  Ancient  American  collections,  the  voices 
of  earlier  peoples  are  “heard” — presented  by 
their  descendants  through  art,  films,  slides, 
quotes  and  where  possible,  in  person. 


The  Wheel  Project 

Discovered  before  history  was  recorded  and 
still  one  of  humanity’s  most  important  inven- 
tions, the  wheel  is  a formidable  and  repeating 
icon.  Here  the  wheel  is  a starting  point  for  a 
community  art  project,  where  members  of 
the  public  tell  their  own  stories  through  the 
medium  of  clay  wheels.  To  date  more  than 
400  wheels  have  been  mounted  on  iron 
stands,  on  topographical  islands,  and  on 
walls.  The  Museum’s  director,  Alexandra 
Montgomery,  comments:  “The  Wheel  Pro- 
ject is  about  more  than  art.  It  is  about  spirit, 
imagination  and  access.” 

For  information  about  the  Wheel  Project 
contact : suziestiegelbauer@oise . utoronto.  ca 

Resources  on  the  Web 

Gardiner  Museum  of  Ceramic  Art: 
w ww.gardinermuseum . on . ca 
Ontario  Museum  Association: 

WWW.  museumsontario.  com  / 

Canadian  Museums  Association:  www.museums.ca/ 
Museums  Education  Roundtable:  www.utoronto.ca/ 
mouseia/ mertevents.html 

Virtual  Museum  of  Canada:  www.virtualmuseum.ca/ 
English  / index_flash  .html 


Penny  Bateman 
The  Gardiner  Museum  of  Ceramic  Art 
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.lOWA), 


Getting  Started  with 
Visuai  Arts 

Make  the  arts  part  of  a 
goal-oriented  program 


Junior/IntermediateVisual  Arts 
Teacher  Education  Seminar 
Group,  OISE/UT,  2000 

Tara  Burke,  Ji  Sung  Chae, 
Christopher  Dodd,  Kathleen 
Downie,  Riki  Kuropatwa,  Suzanne 
Lagacey,  Sarah  Lesko,  Andrea 
Marshall,  Abeda  Nariman,  Pauline 
Pavlovich,  Joanne  Spadafora,  and 
Suzanne  M.  Stiegelbauer 


As  art  specialists,  we  recognize  the  anxiety 
felt  by  non-art  specialists  when  they  are 
faced  with  the  Ministry’s  new  expectations. 
Art  lesson  planning  need  not  be  cumbersome 
or  intimidating,  even  to  the  those  who  claim  “1 
can’t  draw”  or  “I’m  not  an  artist.” 

Our  basic  premise  is  working  with  the  visual 
arts  is  really  a matter  of  getting  started  and  staying 
started.  Rather  than  making  the  arts  a Friday 
afternoon  treat,  make  the  arts  part  of  a goal- 
oriented  program  that  addresses  what  the 
Ministry  asks,  and  also  what  your  students 
might  have  fun  doing  and  learning  about.  Flere 
are  some  ideas. 


Four  Basic  Areas  of  Art  Activity 

The  Ministry  breaks  activities  into  four  basic 
areas  that  can  be  developed  separately  or  inte- 
grated with  other  subjects: 


that  enable  them  to  develop  the  skills  to  use  art 
tools,  materials,  and  techniques  appropriate 
for  the  grade.  The  trick  to  this  is  connecting  it 
directly  to  knowledge  of  elements,  thinking 
and  communicating. 


3.  Critical  Thinking  and  Understanding 


Students  need  to  be  able  to  understand  and  ana- 
lyze what  they  are  looking  at  when  viewing  a 
work  of  art,  their  own  or  others.  They  can  do  this 
through  museum  visits,  art  history  texts,  samples 
of  paintings  or  sculptures,  or  though  talking  to 
artists.  The  important  part  is  that  they  in  some 
way  try  to  interpret  what  they  see  and  apply  their 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  art  and  their  prac- 
tical experience  to  the  task.  Critical  thinking 
applies  to  their  understanding  while  communica- 
tion, as  described  below,  applies  to  their  ability  to 
express  that  understanding. 


TT]  Knowledge  of  Art  Elements 
— and  Principles: 

The  Ministry  asks  students  to  be  familiar  with 
and  able  to  use  the  elements  and  principles  of 
art.  Elements  refer  to  colour,  line,  texture, 
space,  form,  and  shape.  Principles  include  bal- 
ance, emphasis,  rhythm,  unity,  movement, 
variety,  harmony,  and  proportion. These  ele- 
ments and  principles  provide  a basic  structure 
through  which  we  can  begin  to  understand  and 
analyze  a work  of  art. 


4.  Communication 


Students  should  be  able  to  write  or  talk  about 
their  own  and  other’s  works  of  art.  In  doing 
this  they  should  also  be  able  to  apply  the  vocab- 
ulary of  art  in  referencing  the  elements  and 
principles  of  art  and  in  placing  art  in  a social  or 
historical  context  — for  example,  Why  is  the 
Renaissance  different  from  the  Impressionist 
period?  Why  do  people  make  art?  How  do  the 
colours  in  this  image  make  you  feel?  What  do 
you  like  about  Janie’s  sculpture?  etc. 


Practical  Experience 
with  Art  Production  and  Skills 

The  Ministry  says  it  is  essential  that  students  be 
engaged  in  meaningful  art-making  activities 


Working  with  Art  1 0 Minutes  a Day 

In  talking  about  what  we  were  seeing  in 
schools,  we  came  up  with  the  idea  that  if 
everyone  spent  10  minutes  a day  doing  some- 


thing in  the  visual  arts — working  on  a prod- 
uct, talking  about  an  artist,  looking  at  an 
image,  discussing  one  of  the  principles  of  art, 
(e.g. , what  is  colour,  etc.),  teachers  and  stu- 
dents would  have  an  art  curriculum  covered  in 
a flash.  We  offer  examples  below. 

Grade  1/2 — Working  with  Form 

In  Grade  1 , students  are  just  learning  about 
basic  forms,  squares,  rectangles,  circles,  etc. 
Ten  minutes  could  be  spent  on  showing  and 
describing  the  forms,  perhaps  with  cutout 
pieces  of  paper.  The  next  10  minutes  could 
have  them  looking  for  forms  around  the  room . 
Next,  students  could  create  an  image  (abstract 
or  representational)  using  basic  geometric 
forms  glued  down  to  another  piece  of  paper. 
(For  instance,  a house  is  made  up  of  a square 
with  a triangle  on  top  and  rectangles  for  win- 
dows.) Then  students  could  pair  up  and 
describe  their  image  to  their  partner  who 
recreates  the  image  on  the  blackboard  or 
another  piece  of  paper.  Students  could  then 
repeat  this  by  moving  from  geometric  to 
organic  forms  and  finding  them  in  the  environ- 
ment. Ten  minutes  could  be  spent  discussing 
how  artists  like  Matisse  or  Cezanne  have  used 
various  forms  and  shapes  in  different  ways. 
And  so  on. 

The  important  point,  here,  is  that  each  of 
these  activities  is  brief  (or  could  be)  but  adds 
up  to  all  of  the  things  the  Ministry  requires: 
understanding  the  concept  of  form,  applying  it 
to  something,  taking  it  apart  and  reconstruct- 
ing it  to  test  understanding,  communicating 
about  it,  making  a final  product  in  a practical 
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Art  Matters 


Ten  minutes  a day  spent  on  one  image, 


with  a little  discussion  can  go  a long 


way  to  building  artistic  literacy 


way.  Different  grade  levels  would  do  this  dif- 
ferently, and  relate  it  in  different  ways  to  dif- 
ferent subjects  (see  References). 

Grade  4 — Working  with  Space/Depth 

The  goal  here  is  that  students  will  demonstrate 
awareness  that  the  overlapping  of  shapes  is  one 
way  of  creating  the  illusion  of  depth.  First  they 
must  recognize  different  shapes  and  have  an 
understanding  of  how  depth  affects  the  way 
you  see  shapes.  Students  can  look  out  a win- 
dow or  go  outside  and  list  objects  that  they  can 
see  from  furthest  away  to  closest.  Then  they 
can  regroup  and  discuss  their  observations. 

If  you  compare  your  furthest  object  to  your 
closest,  how  are  they  similar  or  different? 
Examples:  examine  how  depth  is  created  by 
the  overlapping  shapes  in  abstract  cubist  art  by 
Pablo  Picasso,  Georges  Braque,  or  Fernand 
Leger.  Then  look  at  the  representational  archi- 
tectural paintings  of  Charles  Sheeler  or 
Charles  Demuth  for  shapes  and  depth  again. 
Which  shapes  appear  closest?  Why?  Can  you 
see  all  the  edges  of  the  shape?  Which  appears 
furthest?  In  a journal  or  through  finding  exam- 
ples in  magazines  or  books,  students  can 
explore  images  where  shape  is  a major  ele- 


ment and  talk  about  what  they  like  or  don’t 
like  about  this  kind  of  image.  They  can  show 
their  examples  to  the  class. 

Finally,  in  terms  of  practical  experience  they 
could  construct  their  own  shape-oriented 
image.  Students  work  in  small  groups.  Each 
group  has  only  one  shape,  but  in  various  sizes. 
They  must  manipulate  or  arrange  the  various 
cut-outs  of  that  shape  on  a blank  page  in  a way 
to  create  depth.  Students  can  then  indepen- 
dently cut  out  various  shapes  from  magazines 
and  arrange/ overlap  these  shapes  in  a collage 
format  to  create  an  illusion  of  depth. 

The  idea  here  is  that  art  sessions  can  be  brief 
but  used  as  building  blocks  to  bigger  concepts. 

Here  are  some  more  ideas  you  can  tailor  to 
your  grade  level. 

Grades  1-6 — Working  with  Lines 

Draw  lines  to  illustrate  words:  e.g. , happy, 
excited,  up,  over,  etc.  How  many  different 
lines  can  you  make?  Develop  a line  inventory. 
Chose  two  works  of  art,  each  one  from  a dif- 
ferent civilization  or  time  period  (Egypt,  Mid- 
dle Ages,  impressionism,  romanticism,  etc.). 
What  kinds  of  lines  are  used  most  often  in 
each?  Does  one  civilization  use  a form  of  line 
more  often?  How  are  lines  used  to  create  pat- 
terns? Have  students  do  a 1 0 minute  blind  con- 
tour drawing  each  day  for  a week.  (Blind 
contour  means  you  keep  the  pencil  on  the 
paper  and  let  your  eyes  travel  along  the  edge  of 
what  you  are  looking  at  as  if  you  are  drawing  it 
with  your  eyes.  Your  hand  then  does  what  the 
eyes  see.)  Contour  drawing  can  be  done  of 
chairs,  still  life  objects,  outlines  of  models, 
clothing,  easy  objects.  Can  you  find  images 
where  artists  have  used  a contour  strategy? 

Grades1-B — Working  with  Texture 

Have  a box,  bags,  or  socks  filled  with  various 
textured  objects,  and  have  students  discuss 
what  they  think  each  object  is  by  describing  its 
qualities.  Then  have  them  replicate  the  texture 
in  another  material,  paint,  line,  clay,  etc.  Show 
examples  of  how  texture  is  used  in  art  objects 
as  in  found  art  or  pop  art  examples  (available 
from  the  AGO)  or  look  for  paintings  that  repli- 
cate textures.  What  textures  are  they?  Do  they 
look  real?  Why  is  texture  important?  How 
many  textures  can  you  list  in  your  home — 
smooth,  rough,  grainy,  sandy,  silky — make  a 
texture  collection.  Do  a collage  with  textures. 


then  replicate  it  in  paint  (older  kids).  What 
words  do  you  associate  with  textures,  how 
many  different  words  for  the  same  things. 

Grades  1-6 — Learning  About  Artists  and 
Art  History 

One  person  in  our  group  told  an  amazing  story 
about  the  mystery  of  the  murder  of  Tom 
Thompson.  By  the  end  of  the  story,  we 
remembered  Tom  Thompson  not  just  for  his 
paintings,  but  for  an  event  in  his  life  that  gives 
him  a story,  makes  him  more  of  a person. 
Another  person  told  a story  of  Norval  Mor- 
riseau  and  Nampeyo,  one  of  Emily  Carr  and 
Freida  Kahlo,  one  ofVan  Gogh  and  Gauguin, 
one  of  Grey  Owl  and  Hokusai,  and  one  of 
Akhenaton  The  more  we  found  stories  of 
artists  and  their  time,  the  more  we  remem- 
bered them  and  their  art.  The  art  itself  had 
more  meaning.  Why  did  Van  Gogh  paint  the 
way  he  did?  What  motivated  Akhenaton  to  do 
what  he  did?  How  has  Morriseau  changed  the 
landscape  of  Canadian  art?  What  about  women 
artists?  Or  non-western  artists?  All  of  these 
questions  can  be  the  basis  of  explorations — 
social,  historical  and  artistic. 

A number  of  people  in  our  group  comment- 
ed that  students  seem  to  lack  a basic  vocabu- 
lary of  images,  periods  of  art,  and  their  link  to 
history.  Ten  minutes  a day  spent  on  one 
image — a poster,  slide,  image  from  the  Getty 
Foundation  Web  site,  or  other  sites,  with  a lit- 
tle discussion  can  go  a long  way  to  building 
artistic  literacy.  Play  music  of  the  time  too. 
Non-specialists  can  teach  a comprehensive 
art  program  with  confidence  and  security. 
These  ideas  might  help  elementary  and  junior 
teachers  to  work  more  with  the  visual  arts  in 
their  classrooms. 
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Resources  for  Teaching  Art 

I.R.  Naested  (1998).  Art  in  the  Classroom:  An  Integrated  Approach 
to  Teaching  Art  in  Canadian  Elementarj  and  Middle  Schools.  New 
York:  Harcourt  Brace. 

This  book  explains  the  elements  and  principles  of  art  and 
illustrates  how  to  use  them  through  lesson  plans  and  resource 
suggestions  for  different  grade  levels.  It  provides  a clear  sense 
of  the  fundamentals  of  art,  art  history,  media  and  methods.  It 
also  makes  suggestions  about  how  to  integrate  the  visual  arts 
with  other  subjects.  An  invaluable  resource. 


H.  Gardner  (1 995).  .^rfT/irou^/j  the  Ages.  (Harcourt  Brace)  and 
A.W.  janson  (1995).  History  ojArt  (Prentice  Hall). 

These  classic  texts  provide  some  background  and  examples  of 
movements  in  the  visual  arts  over  time.  Having  a copy  on 
hand  will  help  you  and  your  students  in  talking  about  and  ref- 
erencing artists  and  art  concepts.  Gardner  has  addressed  non- 
western art  and  artists  (Oceania,  Japan,  native  world,  and 
archeology)  as  well  as  social  and  political  movements  influ- 
encing the  arts. 

E.  Jensen  (2001).  Arts  with  the  Brain  in  /Wind.  Washington, 
D.C.:ASCD 

A summary  of  what  is  known  on  how  the  brain  works  and 
longer-term  achievement — including  the  visual  arts,  music, 
kinaesthetic  arts,  and  its  meaning  for  assessment.  It  makes  a 
valuable  case  for  why  the  arts  are  important. 

A.  Smith,  with  F.  Hancock  (1993).  Getting  into  Art  History  . 
Toronto:  Barn  Press. 

Hard  to  find,  this  is  an  invaluable  resource  for  ideas  related  to 
teaching  art  history  in  a fun  way. 

Guerrilla  Girls.  (1998).  The  Guerrilla  Girls’  Bedside  Companion 
to  the  History  ojWestern  art.  New  York:  Penguin  Books. 

The  Guerrilla  Girls  is  a New  York  City  based  group  of  women 
artists  who  decided  to  research  their  own  art  history.  “We 
have  produced  numerous  works  that  expose  sexism  and 
racism  in  the  art  world  and  the  culture  at  large.  We  use  humor 
to  prove  that  feminists  can  be  funny.  We  could  be  anyone;  we 
are  everywhere.” 

D.  Coleman,  M.  Ray  & P.  Kaufman.  (1992).  The  Creative  Spirit. 
Dutton  Books. 

A personal  favourite,  this  book  talks  about  those  voices  that 
tell  you  that  you  can’t  do  it  and  what  to  do  about  them.  It  also 
describes  what  the  creative  process  entails  and  how  to  inspire 
it  in  others. 


Visual  Arts  Resources; 


3 Steps  for  Assistance 

STEP  1 

Contact  your  central  school  board  Visual  Arts 
Department  or  the  individual  responsible  for 
the  Arts  portfolio  at  your  board.  The  Toronto 
District  School  Board,  for  example,  maintains 
a central  Visual  Arts  Department  consisting  of 
a Co-ordinator  and  three  Instructional  Lead- 
ers/ Consultants.  Other  boards  have  different 
arrangements. 

Information  on  new  curriculum  policies 
and  implementation  strategies  are  available 
from  Instructional  Leaders.  The  Visual  Arts 
Deptartment  also  organizes  professional 
development  events  in  partnership  with  com- 
munity galleries  and  museums.  Workshops 
are  geared  towards  grade-specific  needs. 

With  a more  intense  Visual  Arts  curriculum 
policy  document  at  the  elementary  level,  the 
TDSE  Visual  Arts  Department  offers  work- 
shops for  elementary  teachers  in  areas  such  as 
understanding  the  language  ofVisual  Arts  as 
well  as  how  to  develop  a sequential  Visual  Arts 
program  that  connects  with  other  subject 
areas.  Hands-on  workshops  in  various  studio 
practices  are  also  offered  to  both  elementary 
and  secondary  teachers  with  assistance  from 
professional  artists  as  well  as  in  partnerships 
with  artist-run  centres  (i.e.,  printmaking 
workshops  at  Open  Studio  inToronto). 

Resources  in  the  form  of  slides,  overhead 
transfers,  large  reproductions  of  master  art 
works,  etc.  are  available  in  limited  quantities 
from  a central  resource  library  which  the 
Visual  Arts  Department  maintains.  Recom- 
mendations as  to  what  a Visual  Arts  Depart- 
ment should  purchase,  are  always  available 
through  contact  with  the  Instructional  Lead- 
ers. An  extensive  Visual  Arts  video  library 
is  also  available  for  use  for  all  TDSB  staff 
through  library  services. 


STEP  2 

Institutions  such  as  the  Art  Gallery  of 
Ontario,  the  Gardiner  Museum  of  Ceramic 
Art,  the  Textile  Museum,  and  the  Power  Plant 
have  education  departments  which  work 
closely  with  the  TDSB  Visual  Arts  Depart- 
ment with  the  result  that  these  institutions 
produce  education  materials  that  link  directly 
to  the  new  Ontario  Curriculum.  Many  offer 
hands-on  studio  opportunities  as  well  as  spe- 
cial financial  programs  to  aid  school  visits 
where  there  is  a need.  No  school  is  ever 
turned  away.  The  AGO  is  also  in  the  process  of 
developing  a teacher  resource  centre  to  make 
available  the  many  slides,  videos,  etc.,  from 
their  library. 

STEP  3 

Various  regional  and  provincial  organizations 
have  programs  which  can  help  bring  an  artist 
into  the  classroom.  The  Ontario  Arts  Council 
has  a long-established  program  which  brings 
professional  artists  to  schools  to  work  in  part- 
nership with  the  teacher,  to  bring  in  studio 
experiences,  which  will  enrich  both  the  stu- 
dents and  serve  as  professional  development 
for  the  teacher.  They  can  do  a program  for  up 
to  five  days  in  one  particular  school.  The 
Ontario  Arts  Council  pays  for  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  artist,  and  the  school  pays  the  edu- 
cation partner  share.  Another  regional 
program,  which  is  focused  on  schools  in  the 
Toronto  area,  is  Inner  City  Angels.  For  a mini- 
mal membership  fee,  schools  work  with  an 
Angels  administrator  to  arrange  artist  visits  to 
inner  city  schools.  Payment  to  the  artist  is 
made  according  to  the  financial  situation  of 
the  individual  school. 


PeterVietgen 
Toronto  District  School  Board 
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Art  Matters 


Visual  Literacy  in 
A Primary  Inner  City  Classroom 


Marni  Binder 


^ ^ T someone  doesn’t  know  how  to  write,  they  can  draw  and  it  can  mean 
I something  to  them.” 

-1- “If  there  were  no  art,  we  wouldn't  be  able  to  express  ourselves.” 

Grade  2 Students 


As  a holistic  educator  teaching  in  the  inner 
city,  1 have  continually  reshaped  what  is 
meaningful  to  my  practice.  Over  the  years,  I 
have  come  to  a greater  understanding  that  edu- 
cation through  art  solidifies  a contextual 
understanding  of  how  children  learn.  My  per- 
sonal and  professional  growth  was  influenced 
by  the  seminal  works  of  Herbert  Read  (1956) 
and  Viktor  Lowenfeld  (1964)  and  later  sub- 
stantiated by  Elliot  Eisner  (1972,  1998)  and 
Egan  (1997),  who  give  credence  to  the  arts  as 
the  basics  for  education. 

Read’s  (1956)  thesis  asserted  that  “primary 
education  should  have  as  its  ideal  an  individual 
in  whom  all  mental  functions  grow  harmo- 
niously together”  (p. 2 2 4). Through  his  holistic 
beliefs,  the  concepts  of  play,  imagination,  cre- 
ativity, and  aesthetics  are  examined.  Educating 
young  children  must  allow  for  the  spontaneity 
of  play,  the  unfolding  of  the  imagination,  the 
natural  passion  to  create,  and  the  ultimate  joy 
of  aesthetic  experiences.  Education  through 
art  transforms  learning  into  a meaningful 
experience. 

Lowenfeld  (1964)  supports  Read’s  thesis. 
He  views  the  visual  arts  as  a vital  component  in 
the  education  of  young  children  stating  that: 


“...the  process  of  drawing,  painting 
or  construction  is  a complex  one  in  which 
the  child  brings  diverse  elements  of  his 
environment  to  make  a meaningful 
whole.  In  the  process  of  selecting,  inter- 
preting, and  reforming  these  elements, 
he  has  given  us  more  than  a picture  or 
sculpture,  he  has  given  us  a part  of  him- 
self: how  he  thinks,  how  he  feels  and  how 
he  sees.  For  the  child  this  is  a dynamic 
and  unifying  act”  (p.l ). 

The  arts  also  foster  the  growth  of  imagina- 
tive capabilities.  Maxine  Greene  (1995)  main- 
tains that  the  “imagination  is  one  that  permits 
us  to  give  credence  to  alternative  realities” 
(p. 3).The  imagination  plays  a crucial  role  in  a 
child's  learning. 

Art  is  a touchstone  for  all  learning.  It  is  part 
of  the  fabric  of  life,  allowing  for  the  intercon- 
nectedness of  mind,  body,  heart,  and  spirit.  Art 
provides  a language  of  communication  within 
ourselves  and  with  others.  Eor  young  children, 
the  arts  are  a way  to  solve  problems,  explore 
new  ideas  and  create  authentic  realities. 

Several  years  ago,  there  was  a young  boy 
who  was  in  a Special  Needs  Behaviour  class 
that  I taught.  He  was  very  talented  in  drawing 
and  painting.  Artistic  endeavours  provided 


Harry  Kelman  was  an  artist  and  ' 
art  director  forThe  Canadian 

I .'  •ifv’’' 

Labour  Congress.  He  died  in  1 970.  ' 

Harry  Kelman  was  my  uncle.  My  first 
memory  has  always  been  of  the 
'excitement  I felt  coming  to  visit  him.  I 
rememberthe  long  climb  up  to  his 
apartment,  the  smells  of  oil  paint  and 
turpentine.There  were  canvases, 
sculptures  and  works  in  progress 
'everywhere,  belonging  to  him  and 
Auntie  Olga.  I was  allowed  to  look  at 
everything  and  often  touch.  He  gave 
;me  an  art  box  for  my  Bat  Mitzvah 
filled  with  “adult"  paint  supplies — 
brushes,  palettes,  and  oil  paints.  I still 
have  the  box.  He  told  me  I had  talent 
■and  encouraged  me  always.  Once,  he 
tried  to  do  my  portrait  but  I couldn’t 
sit  still.  I wanted  to  be  an  artist  like 
him.  Such  was  the  idealistic  dream  of  a 
young  girl. 
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Illustration:  “The  Silly  Town’’  by  Viktor 


solace  in  his  distraught  world.  He  would  often 
draw  detailed  pictures  of  trucks  and  action  fig- 
ures, and  capture  stories  of  sports  and  games 
played  in  the  yard  and  playground.  Through 
the  visual  arts,  he  revealed  his  inner  landscape. 
Meaning-making  evolved  through  the  drawing 
and  painting  experiences. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  I recognized  the 
impact  of  the  arts,  specifically  the  visual  arts, 
on  a child.  A private  space  was  created,  a space 
that  was  non-judgmental.  A sense  of  owner- 
ship and  individuality  emerged,  beginning  to 
inform  other  areas  of  his  learning.  This  story 
validates  the  importance  of  the  arts  in  placing 
the  inner  and  outer  experiences  of  the  child 
within  a contextual  framework.  More  signifi- 
cantly, it  challenged  me  to  pay  closer  attention 
to  the  opportunities  for  learning  through  visu- 
al arts. 

As  I began  to  weave  the  arts  into  the  class- 
room, my  practice  underwent  a conceptual 
shift.  1 reshaped  curriculum  implementation, 
my  approach  to  student  learning,  and  most  sig- 
nificantly, how  I internalized  and  developed 
the  interconnectedness  between  the  visual  arts 
and  literacy.  Dewey  (1934)  states:  “Art  cele- 
brates with  peculiar  intensity  the  moments  in 
which  the  past  reinforces  the  present  and  in 
which  the  future  is  a quickening  of  what  now 
is”  (p.  1 8) . My  conceptualizations  of  learning 
were  broadened,  developing  a curriculum 
model  using  visual  literacy. 

The  Significance  of  Visual  Literacy 

I have  always  been  moved  by  the  ability  of  my 
Grade  1/2  children  to  internalize  their  learn- 
ing from  the  year.  Their  wisdom  continues  to 
inform  my  practice.  Greene  (1995)  believes 
that  “the  literate  mind  informed  by  the  arts  is 
not  tidy  and  predictable,  cannot  be  prepped 
for,  cannot  be  trapped  within  preordained 
codes,  for  the  literate  mind  fuels  the  sense  of 
knowing,  and  knowing  things”  (p.42). 

At  a recent  workshop  that  I attended  David 
Booth  stated  that  “all  drawings  by  children  are 
personal  expressions  of  thought  and  feeling 

Art  provides  a language 
oj communication  within 
ourselves  and  with  others. 


using  visual  language.”  The  children’s  responses 
(see  sidebar  “Children’s  Voices”  on  page  42) 
echo  an  important  correlation  between  pictorial 
representation  and  literacy  development. 
Booth  (1996)  also  discusses  the  importance  of 
building  a community.  When  children  are  part 
of  a community,  personal  experiences,  inter- 
pretations and  expressions  inform  meaning- 
making in  relation  to  themselves  and  others. 

Jim  Giles  (1994)  contends  that  “the  arts 
teach  the  importance  of  multiple  perspectives, 
as  well  as  that  of  personal  interpretation  and 
choice”  (p.7).  In  my  classroom  practice  oppor- 
tunities for  personal  interpretation  and  choice 
are  significant.  Multiple  perspectives  are  often 
promoted  through  children’s  literature.  The 
books  chosen  have  illustrations  and  text  that 
are  visually  stimulating  and  generate  discus- 
sion. Literacy  skills  are  reinforced  from  their 
interpretations  of  the  visual  images. 

Responding  to  Story  through  Art 

One  morning  I read  the  picture  book  What  is  a 
Wise  Bird  Like  You  Doing  in  a Silly  Tale  Like  This?” 
by  Uri  Shulevitz;  a story  told  with  whimsical 
humour  and  an  underlying  wisdom.  Following 
the  read-aloud,  the  children  (Grade  1 /2)  set 
off  to  their  daily  story  writing  ritual.  I prefer 
not  to  direct  the  content  of  their  drawing  and 


writing.  I believe  it  is  their  contextual  realm  to 
explore. 

Viktor,  age  7,  whose  first  language  is  not 
English,  was  completely  engrossed  in  his 
drawing  for  the  better  part  of  the  morning. 
Viktor  had  been  with  me  since  Grade  1 . His 
literacy  skills  have  been  enhanced  by  the  arts  I 
provide  in  the  classroom. This  child  chooses  to 
do  solely  line  drawings.  1 have  always  given  him 
the  latitude  to  do  so. 

He  was  extremely  excited  to  show  me  his 
drawing  and  writing.  This  particular  story  was 
entitled:  “The  Silly  Town.”  A wonderful  aerial 
view  of  a town  with  winding  streets  in  impecca- 
ble detail  was  created.  Apartment  buildings  had 
the  numbers  up  the  side,  representing  the  floors. 
Classmates’  names  were  attached  to  houses.  A 
sense  of  humour  was  evident,  as  he  put  me  at  the 
school  and  a colleague  at  the  university. 

Later  he  wrote  the  following  story  to 
accompany  his  drawing: 

“In  Silly  Town  Their  Are  Two  Skyscrap- 
ers, 3 Buildings  10  houses  2 AirporTs  1 
Ship  Port  1 movie  1 Theater  2 Hospitals 
2 stores  1 Video  Store  1 School  And  1 Uni- 
versity. The  Silly  Town  can  he  calls  The 
crazy  Town  or  The  Tunny  Town /The 
end.” 
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"If  there  were  no  art,  we  wouldn’t  be  able  to 
express  ourselves.  It  means  we  wouldn’t  be 
able  to  show  people  how  we  feel." 

"When  we  are  looking  and  doing  art,  we  can 
tell  people  what  we  see  and  think." 

"Because  you  can  be  creative  and  use  your 
imagination." 

"If  someone  doesn’t  know  howto  write,  they 
can  draw  and  it  can  mean  something  to  them." 

"If  you  don't  know  howto  spell  or  write,  you 
can  make  a book  without  words,  just  pictures.” 

"If  we  had  no  art,  the  world  would  be  plain." 

"You  taught  us  to  bring  art  to  storywriting.’’ 


After  discussing  the  drawing,  he  wrote; 

“Why  I call  my  Story  The  Silly  Town 
because  When  Ms.  Marni  read  Why  is  A 
Wise  Bird  Doing  A Silly  tale  Like  This 
And  it  Was  A Sillyest  Tale  I bad  Ever 
hear.  It  Was  Too  Silly.  That  is  How  I made 
My  Funnyest  Sillyest  Story.” 

The  child’s  storywriting,  specifically  his 
drawings,  demonstrate  a visual  order.  He  was 
making  meaning  of  his  own  conceptions  of  his 
immediate  world.  Steele  ( 1 998)  believes  that 
“children  think  words  while  planning  a draw- 
ing, they  conduct  internal  monologues  or  talk 
out  loud  to  themselves  as  they  draw,  and  put 
thoughts,  words,  and  their  drawings  together 
in  conversation  with  adults  when  drawings  are 
finished”  (p.  149). 

My  conversation  with  Viktor  helped  me  to 
probe  the  depth  of  his  visual  literacy.  The  rich- 
ness of  his  meaning-making  and  symbols 
allowed  me  to  see  the  world  through  this 
young  boy’s  eyes. 

Children’s  drawings  and  paintings  furnish 
the  narrative  to  interpret  meaning  and  devel- 
opment in  literacy  acquisition.  The  work  of 
Myra  Barrs  (1986,  1988)  provides  additional 
credence  that  “learning  to  write”  is  “learning  to 
mean” on  paper  ( 1 988,  p.S  1 ).  She  states:  “Even 


when  children  understand  the  nature  of  the 
writing  system  and  have  begun  to  be  able  to 
write  independently,  they  still  may  feel  able  to 
‘say  more’  through  their  drawings  than  their 
writings”(1988,p.5S). 

Writing,  being  linear,  cannot  express  what  a 
child’s  drawing  can.  Steele  (1998)  contends 
that  “drawings  get  very  little  attention  in 
school.  Many  teachers  recognize  it  as  an  aid  to 
literacy  but  rarely  as  language  in  its  own  right” 
(p.2).  Orwell  used  the  phrase  “making  thought 
visible”  (in  Edwards,  1986,  p. SO). Thought  is 
made  visible  through  drawing,  painting,  and 
other  artistic  endeavours.  Edwards  (1986) 
considers  drawing  as  a “possible  parallel  to  ver- 
bal language”  (p.55).  1 view  it  as  visual  literacy. 

Final  Thoughts 

The  stories  from  my  classroom  crystallize  the 
interconnection  of  the  concept  of  visual  litera- 
cy with  the  pedagogical  understanding  of  edu- 
cating through  art.  Eisner  (1998)  conceives 
that  “the  very  act  of  representation  is  a trans- 
formation of  an  internal  state  into  the  public 
world. . .representation  involves  externalizing 
the  internal,  making  public  what  is  private” 
(p.  17). Through  drawing,  painting,  speaking, 
writing  and  reading,  a universal  sense  of  order 
is  created  in  the  developing  child. The  teacher 
and  the  child  co-create  an  environment  where 
meaning-making  is  the  essence  of  learning. 

Natasha,  a Grade  One  girl  came  bounding 
into  the  classroom  one  day  after  lunch.  She  was 
bursting  with  excitement  as  she  handed  me 
two  sheets  of  newsprint  filled  with  orange 
lines  and  letters.  Natasha  wrote: 

“Art  is  scribble  Art  is  nice  Art  isjantas- 
tic  Art  is  all  around  the  world  Some  art 
people  don’t  get  it  Some  people  do.”  Q 
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Working  Together  to 
Create  a School  Arts  Festival 

A Principal’s  Perspective 

The  principal's  role  is  to  welconne  teachers  into  the  world  of  the  Arts  in  a way 
that  is  at  once  non-threatening  and  supportive. 


It’s  June  and  another  school  day  begins  at 
St.  Joseph  Catholic  School  inThamesford, 
Ont. , but  not  just  any  school  day.  After  weeks 
of  planning  with  the  principal,  teachers,  stu- 
dents and  parents,  the  Arts  Festival  becomes  a 
reality. 

The  regular  timetable  is  on  hold  so  that  each 
child  is  free  to  take  part  in  several  different 
Arts  workshops,  with  choices  offered  in  all 
four  disciplines;  drama,  dance,  visual  arts  and 
music.  Teachers  have  carefully  constructed  the 
groups  of  children,  ensuring  that  the  students’ 
arts  experiences  are  many  and  varied  through- 
out the  day.  Guest  artists  are  in  place  in  their 
designated  “space.”  Classrooms  are  trans- 
formed into  art  studios  for  sculpture,  print- 
making, clay  modeling.  Gym  lights  are 
dimmed,  ready  for  small  groups  of  children  to 
work  through  improvised  scenes  with  a guest 
dramatist.  One  classroom  is  now  a concert 
hall,  to  be  filled  with  the  sweet  strains  of  vio- 
lins, violas  and  cellos. The  library  computer  lab 
is  ready  to  provide  “techno-easels”  for  a select 
group  of  students  using  Corel  Draw.  The  Arts 
Festival  begins. 

With  each  bell  that  sounds,  signaling  the 
need  for  the  children  to  move  on  to  their  next 
location,  the  halls  resound  with  the  animated 
voices  of  the  young  artists,  to  the  backdrop  of 


Mozart’s  music,  playing  on  the  PA. The  little 
ones  giggle  at  the  strains  of  “Fine  Kleine 
Nachtmusik,”  a sound  so  new  to  them  while 
the  older  students  give  an  occasional  frown  or 
shrug  that  says,  “That’s  pretty  weird  music,  but 
I’ll  listen. . .just  for  today!”  and  they  are 
hooked.  The  morning  ends  with  a perfor- 
mance for  the  entire  school  by  a troupe  of 
Celtic  dancers. 

A Special  Celebration  of  the  Arts 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  success  of  our  Arts 
Festival  at  St.  Joseph  School  was  due,  in  great 
part,  to  the  enormous  complement  of  talented 
artists  that  came  together  for  the  event.  Their 
enthusiasm  at  being  part  of  such  a unique  artistic 
venture  and  their  generosity  in  accepting  a 
rather  humble  honorarium  were  gifts  to  all  of  us. 

As  principal  and  self-confessed  “seed- 
planter”  of  the  Arts  Festival  idea,  I must  also 
give  credit  to  the  entire  school  community  for 
the  success  of  the  day  simply  because  they  all 
said“yes.”Teachers  tracked  down  guest  artists, 
ordered  materials  and  constructed  the  student 
groups,  and  attended  to  the  countless  details  of 
organization  that  accompany  such  a challeng- 
ing event.  Parents,  through  the  School  Coun- 
cil, generously  provided  funds,  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  day  would  reap  continuous 


My  mother  has  always  been  the  joke 
teller  in  our  family.  At  age  86,  my 
mom  can  still  charm  a room  full  of  listen- 
ers, complete  with  facial  expression  and 
always  a perfectly  timed  punch  line. 

My  dad,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not 
deliver  a joke  properly  to  save  his  life. 
Dad's  forte  was  bedtime  stories. With 
the  room  dimly  lit  and  with  any  number 
of  our  six  siblings  gathered  at  his  feet 
around  the  chain  he  would  tell  us  glorious 
tales  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  Merry  Men. 
To  our  delight,  his  stories  were  filled  with 
heroines. . .and  often  named  after  his  five 
daughtersi  To  hear  that  it  was  Lady  Kathy, 
or  Princess  Margie,  Queen  Patsy,  Lady 
'Anne  or  the  Grand  Duchess  Mary  who 
'would  come  to  the  rescue  of  Robin 
Hood  was  music  to  our  ears! 

Storytelling  and  the  drama  that  has 
grown  out  of  the  stories  have  sustained 
me  as  a mother  and  a teacher  A good 
story  could  always  scare  away  monsters 
.r^dne  dark  and  make  a giggle  come  fror 
nowhere. 
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rewards  for  students  and  teachers.  The  stu- 
dents said  “yes”  by  their  overwhelming  enthu- 
siasm, positive  attitude  and  their  keen  desire  to 
experience  something  new  through  the  Arts. 

Principal's  Role 

Clearly,  the  elementary  principal  is  called  to 
wear  many  hats.  One  is  that  of  instructional 
leader  within  the  school  with  the  responsibili- 
ty to  promote  all  aspects  of  the  Ontario  Cur- 
riculum with  students,  teachers  and  parents. 
The  focus  of  the  EQAO  provincial  testing  in 
our  schools  has  assisted  nicely  in  promoting 
the  value  of  Math  and  Language,  while  the  rush 
of  technological  growth  in  our  society  contin- 
ues to  “plug”  the  learning  of  the  sciences. 
Teachers  have  always  been  masters  at  bringing 
Social  Studies  (History  and  Geography)  alive 
in  the  classroom  and  so  the  principal’s  job  is 
made  easier  in  those  disciplines  as  well.  But 
what  of  the  Arts?  In  a time  when  teachers  sense 
that  a lack  of  formal  training  is  holding  them 
back  from  competently  delivering  a rigorous 
Arts  curriculum  to  their  students,  I see  the 
principal’s  role  is  to  welcome  them  into  the 
world  of  the  Arts  in  a way  that  is  at  once  non- 
threatening and  supportive.  The  Arts  Festival 
seemed  to  me  to  be  an  exercise  in  Arts  immer- 
sion that  would  allow  teachers  to  see  artists  at 
work  in  the  school  setting,  but  more  impor- 
tantly, to  watch  the  children  open  their  minds 
and  hearts  to  new  learning  experiences 
through  the  Arts. 

The  Arts  Festival  was  much  more  than  a day 
of  performances  by  professional  artists.  Yes, 
the  artists  who  presented  their  craft  to  the 
children  that  day  were  extremely  talented  and 
well  trained  in  their  disciplines. Teachers  can- 
not be  expected  to  reach  that  level  of  expertise 
in  their  teaching,  especially  in  all  four  disci- 
plines of  the  Arts.  What  teachers  can  be 


How  to  host  an  Arts  Festival 
in  your  school 

1 . Create  an  Arts  Festival  Committee 

2.  Choose  a date  that  allows  several  months  for 
planning 

3.  Decide  on  the  range  of  grade  levels  to  be 
involved 

4.  Brainstorm  a list  of  possible  workshops  and/or 
performances  that  will  represent  all  four  disci- 
plines: drama,  dance,  visual  arts  and  music 

5.  Scout  your  community  and  surrounding  area  for 
possible  presenters — artists,  performers,  art 
gallery,  symphony  and  dance  studio  personnel 

6.  Set  a budget  based  on  the  cost  of  the  presen- 
ters, materials,  refreshments 

7.  Pursue  sources  of  funding — School  Council, 
community  foundations.  School  Board  Arts 
Department 

8.  Construct  "the  day"  based  on  the  number  of 
workshops  and  the  length  of  live  perfor- 
mances— building  in  time  for  children  to  move 
to  each  venue,  artist  and  performers  to  re-set, 
recess  and  lunch  breaks 

9.  Solicit  help  from  all  staff  so  that  everyone  feels  part 
of  the  planning  and  has  ownership  in  the  event 

10.  Create  cross-grade  groups  of  students  and 
determine  which  groups  will  attend  which  age- 
appropriate  workshops 

I I . Communicate  the  schedule  clearly  with  all  staff 
once  plans  are  in  place,  and  early  enough  to 
allow  input 

1 2.  Distribute  lists  6f  student  groups  and  a supervi- 
sion list  for  teachers  in  advance  of  the  day;  one 
or  more  teachers  to  be  present  at  each  work- 
shop 

I 3.  Provide  thank  you's  in  the  form  of  cards  and/or 
gifts  for  all  presenters,  and  suppliers,  choosing 
students  to  thank  the  presenters  at  the  end  of 
their  workshops.  Publish  a public  thank  you  in 
the  community  newspaper 

1 4.  Promote  the  day  with  newsletter  items,  an  Arts 
Festival  bulletin  board,  posters  and  through 
neighbourhood  and  community  media  outlets 


1 5,  Sit  back  and  enjoy  the  day! 


expected  to  do  is  to  provide  tbeir  own  unique- 
ly designed  learning  opportunities  in  the  Arts 
that  captures  that  same  excitement  that  we 
generated  and  observed  in  the  children  that 
day  at  St.  Joseph’s. 

It  is  my  responsibility,  as  principal,  to  make 
learning  experiences  in  the  Arts  accessible  to 
both  teachers  and  students:  to  seek  out  staff 
development  in  the  Arts;  to  provide  resources 
within  the  school  to  support  teachers  in  their 
desire  to  improve  their  knowledge  and  skills; 
to  make  available  all  current  information 
regarding  student  assessment  in  the  Arts;  to 
put  my  own  dedication  to  and  love  for  the  arts 
to  work  in  the  school.  If  the  principal  is  truly 
an  advocate  for  improved  student  learning, 
then  that  must  also  apply  to  learning  through 
the  Arts.  By  promoting  the  Arts  as  a valued 
avenue  for  learning  in  our  schools,  the  message 
provides  teachers  with  a strong  reminder  that 
their  own  imagination  is  still  their  best  teach- 
ing tool;  their  creative  spirit  is  still  their  closest 
connection  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  child. 

How  many  learning  expectations  were  cov- 
ered during  our  one-day  Arts  Festival?  If  I had 
been  able  to  keep  track,  I would  have  lost 
count. 

How  many  children  learned  more  about 
themselves  while  experiencing  the  Arts  in  all 
four  disciplines?  All  of  them. 

The  doors  flew  open  that  June  day  to  a 
school  transformed  into  a living  Arts  curricu- 
lum. And  more  importantly,  the  doors  were 
also  flung  open  to  untold  possibilities  for 
improved  student  learning  through  the  Arts. 

And  in  so  many  of  our  elementary  schools, 
isn’t  that  the  first  step?  O 


Kathy  Fraumeni  has  been  a 
teacher  for  over  25  years  at 
the  Primary,  Junior  and 
Intermediate  levels.  Kathy 
holds  her  Drama  Specialist 
certificate  and  has  a Masters 
of  Education  in  Curriculum 
Studies,  exploring  the  Deve- 
lopment of  Oral  Language  as 
it  relates  to  the  Elementary  Curriculum  for  students. 
Kathy  has  taught  drama  in  schools  and  privately  since 
her  teenage  years  and  has  given  Drama  workshops  for 
teachers  in  school  boards  province-wide  as  well  as  at 
OISE/UT  in  the  summer  months.  Kathy  is  now  Principal 
of  St.  Mary  Choir  School  in  London,  Ont.,  the  performing 
arts  school  of  the  London  District  Catholic  School  Board. 
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Kathy  Broad 


Welcoming  Artists  into 
Your  School 

These  powerful  arts  experiences  lend  meaning  and 
relevance  to  many  curricular  areas 


i ^ T n spite  of  all  the  successful  examples  of  learning  achievement  through  the  arts,  in  spite  of 
I all  the  personal  transcendant  arts  experiences  that  have  transformed  coutless  individuals, 
JL  nothing  will  happen  in  these  days  of  restraint  and  in-the-trenches  mentality  unless  there  is 
an  alliance  of  artist,  education,  parent,  and  the  community  of  caring  individuals  who  seek  a 
better  future  for  all  children.”  Walter  Pitman 


To  augment  the  arts  programming  offered 
by  classroom  teachers,  many  schools  are 
inviting  artists  to  work  directly  with  students 
in  order  to  deepen  and  enrich  learning.  Stu- 
dents and  teachers  learn  from  experts  who  are 
able  to  provide  rich  arts  experiences  such  as 
storytelling,  ballet,  sculpture,  animation  tech- 
niques, puppetry  and  music  composition. 
These  powerful  arts  experiences  lend  meaning 
and  relevance  to  many  curricular  areas. Textile 
artist  Jop  Knechtel  brought  the  pioneer  world 
to  life  for  Grade  3 students  at  Brant  Central 
School  inWalkerton  when  they  created  a beau- 
tiful class  quilt  as  part  of  their  social  studies 
unit.  At  Chester  Public  School  in  Toronto, 
African  drummer  Nih  teeteh  teeteh  not  only 
captivated  Grade  4,  S,  and  6 students  with  his 
rhythms  and  music,  but  also  demonstrated 
forms  of  communication  utilized  by  aboriginal 
peoples  as  well  as  early  civilizations. 

Canadian  writer  and  illustrator  Mark  Thur- 
man is  an  artist  committed  to  helping  students 
develop  literacy,  visual  literacy  and  an  under- 
standing and  appreciation  for  artistic  experi- 
ence through  participation  in  painting, 
illustrating,  cartooning  and  other  visual  arts 
projects.  Over  the  past  two  decades,  he  has 
offered  hundreds  of  workshops  to  give  stu- 
dents a sense  of  what  it  means  to  be  an  artist 


and  to  enhance  learning  through  creative 
involvement.  Exploring  two  of  his  projects  in 
elementary  schools  demonstrates  some  of  the 
versatility  afforded  by  hosting  an  artist  in  your 
school. 

A Tale  of  Two  Schools 

During  the  2000—2001  school  year,  Mark 
worked  with  two  similarly  named  schools  on 
different  activities  that  contributed  to  the 
schools  in  very  different  ways.  At  Dufferin 
Public  School  in  Owen  Sound,  Mark  was  part 
of  a “Celebration  of  Canadian  Authors.”  In 
Grade  1 and  2 classes  he  helped  students  to 
examine  and  understand  the  connection 
between  illustrations  and  text.  After  reading 
poems,  the  students  predicted  what  type  of 
pictures  and  which  techniques  would  best 
accompany  and  express  the  meaning  of  the 
verses,  then  checked  to  see  the  actual  illustra- 
tions. They  also  developed  and  illustrated  a 
story  as  a group.  As  organizing  teacher  Dinie 
Ritchie  indicated,  this  activity  helped  students 
to  plan,  create,  arrange  and  sequence  text  and 
pictures  for  effective  communication,  meeting 
expectations  in  Oral  and  Visual  Communica- 
tion, Writing  and  Visual  Arts.  Enhanced  skills 
in  writing  and  illustrating  were  evident  in  fol- 
low-up tasks  and  products. 


Y Tarfi  sitting  in  a courtroonn,  blinking 
fbk|iback tears,  my  heart  pounding 
and  my  mind  filled  with  anger  at  the 
injustice  that  is  taking  place.  How 
dare  they  convict  my  sweetheart? 

Actually,  I am  sitting  at  a table  in 
my  high  school  theatre  arts  class- 
room recreating  atrial  with  class- 
mates. Despite  the  passage  of  time, 
the  emotions  and  events  are  very 
vivid.  My  Grade  I I Drama  class  was 
involved  in  a special  playmaking 
project  facilitated  by  a director  from 
the  StratfordTheatre.Through 
improvisation  we  developed  a script 
based  upon  local  history,  dramatizing 
the  rather  gruesome  but  engrossing 
story  of  the  first  recorded  hanging  in 
Bruce  County.That  contact  with  a 
professional  artist  left  me  with  a rich 

! experience  of  the  creative  process 
a lasting  belief  in  the  innocence 
f of  my  infamous  “sweetheart,” 

Jack  Haig., 
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Art  Matters 


Bj  working  with  artists, 


schools  can  weave  varied  and  rich 


arts  experiences  into 


their 


programs. 


Canadian  writer  and  illustrator  Mark  Thur- 
man with  students.  Mark  also  worked  with 
students  from  Grades  4—8  at  Lord  Dufferin 
School  in  Toronto  on  a more  long-term  Visual 
Arts  and  Social  Studies/History  project. The 
school  community  was  planning  to  celebrate 
the  school’s  1 2Sth  anniversary  in  the  spring  of 
2001 . In  preparation,  Community  Resource 
Teacher,  Dinny  Biggs,  visited  the  Toronto 
District  School  Board  archives  and  discovered 
a wealth  of  photos,  articles  and  artifacts  about 
the  historic  school.  Discussion  between  the 
school  committee  and  former  student  and  fre- 
quent artist  in  the  school,  Mark,  led  to  a plan 
to  create  a visual  time  line  of  the  school’s 
history. 

A mixed-grade  group  of  talented  student 
“apprentices”  worked  with  Mark  to  create  a 
remarkable  25-metre-long  mural  celebrating 
the  events  and  changing  nature  of  the  school 
and  community.  Due  to  the  incredible  collec- 
tion of  photographs  and  original  documenta- 
tion, it  was  determined  that  the  mural  should 
realistically  depict  the  people  who  populated 
the  school  over  the  years.  A complex  process 
was  undertaken,  including  research,  develop- 
ment of  a conceptual  framework,  creation  of  a 
model  design  and  then  full  size  projected 
drawings  and  portraits  of  donors,  transference 
to  canvas,  and  painting. The  mural  was  given  a 
sepia  -toned  wash  to  retain  an  old-fashioned 
appearance. 

While  the  mural  was  being  planned  and 
designed,  students  were  engaged  in  research 
about  the  past,  uncovering  the  stories  of  for- 
mer students  and  important  events  that 
occurred  throughout  the  school’s  history.  Pho- 
tos of  significant  people  such  as  former  stu- 
dents Art  Eggleton  and  war  illustrator  C.  W. 
Jeffries,  groups  such  as  the  Inner  City  Angels 
and  the  Old  Boys  and  Girls  Associations,  and 
historic  events  such  as  the  World  Wars  were 
selected  to  portray  the  life  of  the  school,  the 


■ 

IB 

Mark  Thurman  with  students 


city  and  the  country.  Lord  Dufferin  students 
who  died  during  the  WWl  and  WWII  are 
remembered  and  the  other  symbols  and  lay- 
outs evoke  impressions  and  ideas  about  partic- 
ular historical  eras. 

The  artistic  apprentice  team  also  developed 
a list  of  concepts  or  qualities  that  capture  each 
decade  and  reflect  world  events  and  the  school 
population  of  that  time.  These  words  increase 
the  impact  of  the  banner: 


1900-1920 
1940-1950 
1990-2000 
The  Future 


VALOUR 

COURAGE 

PEACE  and  DIVERSITY 
HOPE 


The  drawings  also  demonstrate  the  school’s 
growth  into  a vibrant  and  multicultural  com- 
munity, mirroring  the  growth  of  the  city  of 
Toronto.  Every  student  can  find  a personal 
connection  in  the  mural.  The  end  result  of  the 
project  is  a spectacular  commemorative  ban- 
ner that  hangs  in  the  foyer  of  the  school  and 
serves  as  a living  gallery  to  be  used  by  classes  to 
study  local  history  and  change  throughout  the 
past  century.  With  enormous  pride,  the  entire 
school  community  is  “Remembering  the  Past, 
Celebrating  the  Present  and  Imagining  the 
Future”  through  a cooperatively  created  artis- 
tic emblem. 


How  Do  You  Find  and  Fund  An  Artist  in  the 
School? 

How  does  a school  arrange  to  host  an  artist? 
Initially,  school  staffs,  divisional  teams  or  class- 
room teachers  hold  planning  discussions  to 
determine  their  programming  priorities. 
Once  the  school  has  established  priorities  for 
arts  programming,  the  search  for  a specific 
artist  begins.  Listings  from  various  arts  organi- 
zations that  offer  a range  of  artistic  projects 
that  support  student  learning  and  curricular 
initiatives  are  considered. Technology  allows 
schools  to  access  information  about  various  art 
forms  and  artists  from  web  sites  maintained  by 
individual  artists.  The  Ontario  Arts  Council 
and  other  organizations,  such  as  Prologue  to 
the  Performing  Arts  and  Canscaip,  offer  exten- 
sive on-line  and  hard  copy  listings  of  artists 
who  are  available  to  assist  schools. 

The  school  council  can  be  instrumental  in 
discovering  artists.  In  the  Dufferin  School  pro- 
ject, Mark  was  contacted  directly  by  the  school 
council  chair.  At  Elgin  Market  Public  School  in 
Kincardine,  the  school  council  made  arts  edu- 
cation a priority  in  1998— 99. The  council  sur- 
veyed parents  and  researched  the  community 
to  create  a roster  of  parents,  local  artists  and 
crafts  people  who  were  willing  to  share  their 
talents  with  students. This  listing  was  an  invalu- 
able resource  to  teachers  who  wanted  to  incor- 
porate arts  experiences  into  their  programs. 
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HOW  TO  HOST  AN  ARTIST  INTO  YOUR  SCHOOL 

I . Determine  what  type  of  arts  program  you  would  like  to  utilize  in  your  school/class.  Determine  what  areas 
of  the  curriculum  the  arts  program  will  support,  e.g.,  quilting  for  Grade  3,  pioneer  life,  drumming  for  Grade 
6,  Aboriginal  Studies,  etc. 


2.  Look  for  artists: 


Community 

ask  your  school  council  for  help! 

Internet: 
local  artists 
particular  artists 

eg.  www.makersgallery.com 

Prologue  to  the  Performing  Arts 

4 1 6-59 1 -9092  1 -888-59 1 -9092 

www.prologue.org 

Ontario  Arts  Council 

416-969-1660  1-800-387-0058 

www.arts.on.ca 

Mariposa  in  the  Schools 

4 1 6-  462-9400  1 -888-255-6487  (HITS) 

www.mits.on.ca 

Canadian  Society  of  Authors, 
Illustrators  and  Performers 
(CANSCAIP) 

416-515-7022 

www.canscaip.org 

3.  Talk  with  your  administrator  and  school  council  about  the  project.  Will  you  fundraise?  How  will  you 
invite/involve  the  community? 

4.  Contact  the  artist  or  the  organization  and  book  the  event.  Find  out  if  there  are  pre-  and/or  post-perfor- 
mance activities  that  will  enrich  the  experience.  Discuss  the  project  with  the  artist  and  shape  it  to  meet  your 
needs  and  desired  outcomes. 

5.  Prepare  the  students  through  activities  designed  by  the  artist,  or  through  classroom  events,  experiences, 
readings,  etc. 

6.  Enjoy  a rich  and  engaging  performance,  creative  activity  or  apprenticeship. 

7.  Follow  up  with  reflective  responses  and  creative  projects  in  the  classroom  to  extend,  sustain  and  integrate 
the  learning  in  many  areas. 


In  a time  of  budget  constraint,  community 
support  is  also  highly  important  in  funding 
these  programs.  The  Canadian  Authors  cele- 
bration was  supported  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Dufferin  School  Advisory  Council.  In  the 
Anniversary  project,  Lord  Dufferin  School 
and  its  community  funded  the  project,  with 
additional  monies  raised  as  former  students 
and  community  supporters  paid  to  have  their 
portraits  and  names  added  to  the  mural. The 
Ontario  Arts  Council  also  offers  financial  sup- 
port to  schools  by  subsidizing  the  artist’s  fee, 
travel,  and  accommodation.  Prologue  to  the 
Performing  Arts  programs  are  also  subsidized 
by  the  Ontario  Arts  Council.  Prologue  con- 


firms that  parent  groups  are  frequently  the 
funders  of  the  programs  for  the  organization. 

Artist  in  the  school  programs  help  the 
school  community  to  experience  the  value  of 
arts  education  and  build  parental  support  for 
arts  programming  in  schools.  Educators  know 
that  “an  arts  foundation  builds  creativity,  con- 
centration, problem  solving,  self-efficacy, 
coordination,  attention,  and  self-discipline” 
(Hotvedt,  2001,  p.73).  By  working  with 
artists,  schools  can  weave  varied  and  rich  arts 
experiences  into  their  programs.  Teachers 
such  as  Dinie  Ritchie  and  Dinny  Biggs  enthusi- 
astically promote  the  merits  and  potential  of 
these  programs  and  encourage  other  schools 


to  explore  the  possibilities.  “This  experience 
was  about  more  than  just  theory  and  tech- 
nique. Lord  Dufferin  was  very  lucky  to  work 
with  a talented  artist  who  was  committed  to 
our  school  initiative  and  the  development  of 
our  children  as  artists  and  members  of  our 
community.” 

Educational  leader  and  arts  advocate  Walter 
Pitman,  in  Learning  the  Arts  in  an  Age  oj  Uncer- 
tainty, emphasizes  that  partnerships  between 
educators  and  artists  are  not  only  beneficial, 
they  are  also  essential: 

“The  arts,  as  the  basis  for  an  integrated  cur- 
riculum, will  choreograph  students’  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  and  skill  in  a way  that  their 
intelligences  find  most  effective,  will  confront 
them  with  the  most  challenging  questions 
about  themselves  and  the  world  they  live  in. 
That  is  the  ideal  both  teachers  and  artists  must 
come  to  espouse  as  professionals. . .The  accep- 
tance of  an  educational  role  by  arts  organiza- 
tions and  the  welcoming  of  artists  into  the 
classrooms,  gymnasiums,  cafeterias  and  audi- 
toriums as  partners  in  the  learning  process  will 
result  from  this  alliance. 

The  time  has  come,  then,  for  a joining  of 
artists  and  teachers.”  Q 
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Art  Matters 


THE 


MANY  HANDS 


Recently,  the  Junior  students  (Grades  4-6)  of  Indian  Road  Crescent  Public  School  collaborated  with  local  artist  Lupe  Rodriguez  to  examine  their  cultural 
identities.'What  is  my  ancestral  heritage?  What  is  my  current  Canadian  heritage?  How  have  these  two  heritages  merged?” 

Prior  to  Lupe's  arrival,  the  students  researched  their  cultural  heritages.They  transferred  their  findings  to  an  illustration  of  themselves,  with  depictions  of 
their  cultural ' ‘hybridness.”  Students  were  provided  with  an  outline  of  a person  and  were  responsible  for  depicting  their  cultural  background  on  one  half 
while  the  remaining  half  was  their  perceptions  of  being  a Canadian. 


Days  1 and  2: 


Days  3, 4,  and  5: 


WHAT  A “WATER’TUL  WORLD! 

Students  were  introduced  to  the  world  of  watercolours.  Lupe  demonstrated  the  techniques  of  watercolour  painting,  from  delicate 
touches  of  the  paint  brush  to  organic  movement  of  the  colours.  With  their  techniques  in  place,  the  students  moved  onto  the  man- 
nequin sketching.The  mannequins  were  manipulated  to  represent  an  Ultra  Baroque  gesture  (dramatic,  emotional,  and  vibrant). 
Afterwards,  students  sketched  the  form  and  added  details  from  their  cultural  costumes.They  used  watercolours  to  paint  their 
works. 


With  the  paintings  completed,  students  focused  on  the  frame.  Using  aluminum  and  copper,  students  created  a design  around  the 
proscenium  arch  of  the  frame.  Ornamental  objects  from  nature,  such  as  sea  shells,  were  provided  for  reference.  Using  a pen, 
students  embossed  the  design  into  the  materials  then  applied  acrylic  paint  onto  the  embossed  portions.  Before  the  paint  dried,  the 
excess  was  wiped  off.The  embossed  areas  secured  the  paint.  Finally,  the  painting  was  secured  to  the  frame. . .et  voila! 

The  students  enjoyed  their  tour  around  the  world  and  through  this  project  they  learned  a little  bit  about  their  peers.  More  impor- 
tantly, they  learned  something  about  themselves,  and  the  power  of  of  their  “many  hands!” 


"Teachers  open  the  door.  Put  you  wust  enter  by  yourself." 

Chinese  proverb 


Vincent  R.Ventura 
Indian  Road  Crescent  Public  School 
Grade  5/6 


Visual  Arts  Subject  Associations  hold  annual  conferences  where  workshops  are  offered  with  both  hands-on  studio 
opportunities  or  a more  lecture-style  curriculum-sharing  focus.  Each  has  developed  numerous  resources  to  help 
teachers  in  the  delivery  of  a Visual  Arts  program  in  their  school. 


Ontario  Society  for  Education 
through  Art(OSEA) 
www.osea.on.ca 

OSEA  is  a non-profit  organization  that 
actively  promotes  and  advocates  learning 
through  the  visual  arts.  OSEA  functions  in 
an  advisory  role  with  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation andTraining,  faculties  of  education 
and  other  government  agencies.  Members 
of  OSEA  include  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary teachers,  professional  artists  and 
designers,  art  education  consultants  and 
administrators,  university  and  college 
instructors,  gallery  and  museum  educa- 
tors, and  government  representatives. 


Council  of  Drama  and 
Dance  in  Education  (CODE) 
www.code.on.ca 

This  voluntary  organization  of  teachers  of 
dance  and  drama  from  the  Public  and 
Catholic  Boards,  both  elementary  and 
secondary,  has  a long  history  of  supporting 
teachers  through  an  annual  conference, 
newsletter  and  annual  journal.  Specific 
drama  knowledge,  skills,  and  values  are 
critical  for  learning  at  all  levels  of  educa- 
tion. To  be  effective,  all  teachers  must 
experience  in-depth  preservice  and  inser- 
vice training  in  educational  drama  both  as  a 
subject  and  as  a vehicle  for  integrated  and 
cross-curricular  studies. 


Dntario  Music  Educators’ 

Association  (OMEA) 
www.omea.on.ca 

The  OMEA  is  the  voice  for  music  educa- 
tors across  the  province. 

The  OMEA  acts  as  an  umbrella  group 
for  many  music  groups.  As  well,  the  OMEA 
connects  with  young  music  educators 
through  Student  Chapters  at  several 
universities.  Professional  development  is 
offered  through  regional  workshops,  an 
annual  provincial  conference  and  one 
day  workshops.  The  quarterly  journal. 
The  Recorder  includes  practical  ideas  and 
materials  for  classroom  use. 
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Lynn  Slotkin 


Nurturing  the  Arts 

An  interview  with  Jane  Aiexander 


F 


y life  was  never  without  drama.  If  the  daily  events  of  girlhood  failed  to  arouse  the 
requisite  emotions  of  passion,  sadness,  or  delight,  I would  provoke  them  with 
stories,  spun  endlessly  in  my  mind.  I don’t  remember  ever  being  bored.” 


Jane  Alexander 


The  actress  Jane  Alexander  has  had  a long, 
illustrious  acting  career  in  theatre,  movies 
and  television.  She  is  also  known  and  respected 
for  her  social  conscience  and  the  championing 
of  the  arts. 

When  I was  studying  History,  Theory  and 
Criticism  of  the  Theatre  at  York  University,  1 
spoke  to  Jane  Alexander  about  her  thoughts  on 
critics  and  criticism  as  part  of  an  assignment. 
After  graduation  we  kept  in  touch.  Once  1 
mentioned  1 was  going  to  London  to  see  Albert 
Finney  in  “Hamlet”  and  Jane  said,  “Let  me 
know  what  you  think.”  This  was  not  an  idle 
comment — she  really  was  interested  in  what  1 
thought.  1 wrote  her  a detailed  letter  about  the 
production. 

When  our  mentors  have  faith  in  us,  we  rise 
to  the  occasion  to  be  worthy  of  that  faith.  Over 
the  years  I have  corresponded  with  Jane  with 
detailed  letters  of  mv  various  theatre  trips. 
This  has  resulted  in  The  Slotkin  Letter  which  is  a 
response  and  critique  to  the  many  plays  I see  in 
Canada,  the  United  States  and  England.  Jane 
always  gets  the  first  copy,  for  tradition’s  sake. 

The  actress  recently  shared  her  thoughts  on 
the  Arts  in  Education  with  Orbit  Magazine. 


Lynn  Slotkin: 

1 know  that  the  “urge”,  the  “drive”,  to  perform 
was  in  you  before  you  made  your  debut  as 
Long  John  Silver  in  the  fifth  grade,  but  when 
you  think  of  your  early  arts  education,  what 
other  experiences  come  to  mind? 

Jane  Alexander: 

1 had  a terrific  early  arts  education.  My  mother 
was  a fan  of  Strauss  waltzes  so  we  danced 
around  the  living  room,  and  we  listened  end- 
lessly to  the  greatest  new  Broadway  show — 
tunes  like  “South  Pacific”  or  “Bloomer  Girl”  or 
“Carousel.”  In  school  we  learned  to  use  a pot- 
ter’s wheel  at  age  eight  and  make  things  of 
wood  and  silver  or  copper.  This  was  a good 
start  for  the  later  more  formal  painting  classes 
and  art  appreciation  classes  in  the  upper 
grades. 

Lynn  Slotkin: 

Can  you  recall  if  there  was  an  instance,  a play 
for  example,  that  struck  you  as  so  startling  you 
knew  “something”  was  happening? 

Jane  Alexander:  I guess  the  OldVic  production 
of  “Romeo  and  Juliet,”  which  was  part  of  a class 
trip  for  English  when  I was  in  my  early  teens. 


J ane  Alexander's  early  mennories  of  the 
arts  arose  when  her  parents  enrolled 
er  in  Beaver  Country  Day  School,  an  all 
girls'  school  in  Massachusetts.  In  her  book, 
Command  Performance,  An  Actress  in  the 
Theater  of  Politics,  jane  Alexander  recalls 
her  first  experiences  with  performing  and 
creating. 

“My  love  of  performing  was  first  real- 
lized  in  a school  production  of'Treasure 
Ilsland"  in  the  fifth  grade.  I played  a wily 
Long  John  Silverto  the  delight  of  my 
classmates.Their  laughter  and  applause 
; hooked  me,  and  I decided  to  pursue  the- 
I !atre  from  then  on.  I performed  in  school 
iplays,  in  community  theatre  and  in  sum- 
jmer  stock  productions  until  I graduated 
i fn  1957.  Our  drama  teacher;  Mrs.  Smith, 
|suggested  that  I was  good  enough  to 
^ jmake  acting  a career  Beaver  introduced 
imeto  painting,  ceramics,  woodworking, 
jand  choral  singing.  I made  a cradle  for  my 
' Laby  sister  and  vases  for  my  mother  and 
.;  lucky  enough  to  sing  Handel's 
I j“Messiah''  in  Boston's  Symphon>J 
I |Vth  other  high  school  c| 


Arts  in  E d u c a t i o n ^ 


Art  Matters 


was  a seminal  theatre  experience.  Claire 
Bloom  played  Juliet  and  I thought  there  was  no 
one  more  beautiful  in  the  world. 


Lynn  Slotkin:  while  Mrs.  Smith,  your  drama 
teacher  at  Beaver  Country  Day  School,  sug- 
gested that  you  were  good  enough  to  make  act- 
ing a career,  you  were  already  hooked.  Can  you 
speculate  on  what  might  have  happened  if  you 
hadn’t  met  Mrs.  Smith  and  been  cast  in  “Trea- 
sure Island”?  Do  you  think  it  was  just  a matter 
of  time  before  you  to  came  to  the  initial  real- 
ization, that  you  decided  to  pursue  theater 
from  then  on? 

Jane  Alexander:  Yes,  i was  already  in  love  with 
the  theatre  and  although  Mrs.  Smith’s  encour- 
agement was  important  I would  have  found  a 
way  in  any  case. 

Lynn  Slotkin.-  How  significant  are  teachers  in 
honouring  and  nurturing  talent? 

Jane  Alexander:  Teachers  are  vital  in  nurturing 
talent  in  any  field.  It  is  one  thing  for  one’s  par- 
ents to  tell  you  that  you  are  good  at  something 
but  it  takes  an  outsider  with  some  expertise  to 
put  you  on  the  road  to  a career. 

Lynn  Slotkin:  Visiting  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  and  attending  plays  and  classical  con- 
certs with  friends  were  part  of  your  background. 
In  this  day  and  age  of  bigger  classes  and  fewer 
resources  for  the  arts,  how  can  teachers  provide 
significant  arts  experiences  for  all  children? 

Jane  Alexander:  it  doesn’t  take  many  experi- 
ences to  introduce  kids  to  museums  or  con- 
certs or  theatres.  One  a year  will  do  and  if 
children  find  it  of  interest  they  will  explore 
further  on  their  own  as  I did,  or  ask  their  par- 
ents to  take  them  again.  Any  resourceful 
teacher  will  be  able  to  initiate  one  experience 
a year. 


Lynn  Slotkin:  in  your  book,  you  mentioned  that 
your  father  “was  cultured  by  education,  not 
inheritance.”  How  do  you  think  contemporary 
public  school  systems  can  provide  cultural 
education  for  those  with  limited  arts  experi- 
ences in  their  families  and  communities? 

Jane  Alexander:  A good  education  does  not 
necessarily  expose  students  to  everything  in 
the  world  first-hand.  Curiosity  is  the  key.  If  the 
teacher  is  a curious  person  and  interested  in 
the  varieties  of  human  experience  he/ she  will 
impart  that  to  the  students.  Not  every  child  is 
curious  by  nature,  however,  and  some  will 
never  be  interested  no  matter  what  is  presented 
to  them.  Culture  is  composed  of  all  the 
endeavours  of  a society,  from  fast  food  fran- 
chises to  hunting  deer  to  museums  and  art.  We 
are  all  assaulted  daily  with  commercials  for 
food,  clothing,  etc. The  teacher  can  help  make 
up  the  difference  for  the  non-profits  which 
can’t  advertise  as  much.  School  trips  are 
invaluable  in  this  regard.  But  if  a school  cannot 
afford  them  the  teacher  needs  to  be  imagina- 
tive through  pictures,  the  Internet,  film,  and  so 
on. 

Lynn  Slotkin:  Crosby  Hodgman,  the  headmas- 
ter at  your  school,  insisted  that  the  arts  be  part 
of  the  curriculum  and  “tapped  areas  in  each  of 
us  that  might  have  remained  unearthed.”  The 
problem  of  implementing  extensive  curricula 
remains  today.  Extra-curricular  activity  in  the 
arts  is  usually  the  first  to  be  axed  when  budgets 
are  cut,  because  unfortunately,  the  arts  are  not 
seen  as  a priority  in  many  of  today’s  programs. 
What  advice  would  you  give  to  classroom 
teachers  who  wish  to  enrich  their  students’ 
learning  through  arts  experiences? 

Jane  Alexander:  Yes,  I was  lucky  because  my 
school  recognized  the  importance  of  the  arts 
in  a full  education,  as  did  so  many  schools  prior 
to  the  1 970s. Today  our  culture  is  composed  of 
so  many  different  things  that  the  arts  per  se  are 
axed  first  in  the  budget  battles.  As  I said  before, 
if  the  teacher  is  curious  about  the  arts  in 
his/her  cultural  scheme  than  he/she  will 
impart  that  to  the  students  by  hook  or  by 
crook.  It  also  helps  if  the  teacher  can  engage 
parents  in  this  arena. 


Lynn  Slotkin:  As  head  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  (NEA)  you  were  constantly 
challenged  to  defend  the  arts.  1 would  think 
that  trying  to  convince  people  how  important 
the  arts  are  for  the  enrichment  of  one’s  life  was 
like  trying  to  convince  people  that  grass  is 
green.  If  they  don’t  want  to  see  it,  what  can 
you  do?  How  did  you  meet  such  challenges? 

Jane  Alexander:  You  are  right,  if  you  cannot 
convince  people  that  grass  is  green,  you  cannot 
convince  them  of  anything.  Their  mind  is  made 
up  and  many  legislators  today  believe  that  the 
culture  is  so  infused  with  the  arts  (mostly  com- 
mercial films  and  music)  that  we  don’t  need  it 
in  our  schools.  We  probably  need  it  more  than 
ever  in  order  to  understand  what  we  are  seeing 
and  how  the  commercial  enterprises  often 
manipulate  our  minds  and  emotions  so  we  will 
come  back  for  more.  However,  if  a politician’s 
mind  is  made  up  there  ain’t  nothing  gonna 
change  it! 

Lynn  Slotkin:  What  strategies/ statements  did 
you  find  most  effective  to  deal  with  the  ‘non- 
believers’? 

Jane  Alexander:  l would  try  to  persuade  mem- 
bers of  congress  that  the  arts  were  a vital  com- 
ponent of  our  nation's  health.  If  that  didn’t 
work,  I would  cajole  and  bring  in  children  who 
had  arts  in  school  to  testify  to  the  difference  it 
made  in  their  lives.  I would  make  the  argument 
that  the  arts  contributed  to  the  health  of  a 
city’s  economy.  Mostly  I would  emphasize  that 
government  funding  of  the  arts  was  a celebra- 
tion and  encouragement  of  the  genius  of  our 
people. 

Lynn  Slotkin:  Can  you  share  some  stories  in 
educational  settings  that  inspired  you  in  your 
role  as  chair  of  NEA? 

Alexander:  My  tour  of  the  50  states  was  replete 
with  stories  of  children  who  were  painting, 
storytelling,  acting,  sculpting  or  making 
music.  I loved  the  city  of  Birmingham,  Alaba- 
ma which  commissioned  a group  of  kids  in  an 
after-school  ceramic  program  in  a visual  arts 
centre  to  make  a wall  of  ceramic  bricks  for  a 
government  building.  The  children  were  mak- 
ing their  own  version  ofWedgewood  “bricks,” 
having  been  to  the  Birmingham  Art  Museum 
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to  view  the  extensive  collection  there.  It  was  a 
win-win  situation  all  the  way  around  because 
of  some  imaginative  teachers  in  the  school  and 
the  arts  centre. They  were  paid  a pretty  penny 
for  their  fine  wall  too. 

Teenagers  who  were  hanging  out  across  the 
street  from  a gallery  in  New  Orleans  were 
asked  to  come  in  and  help  stretch  canvasses 
and  soon  were  being  taught  by  the  visionary 
painter/ gallery  owner.  Ya-Ya  as  they  called 
themselves  (“yoimg  artists,  young  aspirations,” 
I believe  it  stands  for)  became  such  a success 
with  their  prints  on  fabrics  that  they  were 
asked  to  cover  the  chairs  in  a United  Nations 
auditorium  a few  years  ago.  Some  of  the  young 
men  and  women  were  making  enough  money 
to  send  themselves  to  college.  There  were 
many  inspiring  stories  like  this  about  engaging 
youth  all  across  America. 

Lynn  Slotkin:  What  concerns  do  you  have  about 
the  future  of  arts  education? 

Jane  Alexander:  Arts  education  is  not  a priority 
in  most  schools;  however,  1 do  not  despair.  Art 
will  find  a way.  Artists  always  find  a way  and 
there  are  enough  good  teachers  both  in  school 
and  outside  the  formal  educational  system  that 
I believe  we  will  have  great  artists  in  the  next 
decade. 

Lynn  Slotkin:  Arts  education  authority,  Elliot 
W.  Eisner  of  Stanford  University  writes  in  his 
book  Educating  Artistic  Vision:  “The  argument 
for  recognizing  art  as  unique  type  of  experi- 
ence making  special  contributions  to  human 
experience  need  not  rest  upon  political  argu- 
ments. It  can  rest  upon  a factual  appreciation 
that  art  education  is  the  only  field  that  has  the 
special  mission  of  educating  artistic  vision.  In 
art  education  we  are  concerned  with  educat- 
ing human  vision  so  that  the  world  man 
encounters  can  be  seen  as  art”  (p.2S7). 

What  is  your  view  of  educating  artistic 
vision? 

Jane  Alexander:  Good  quote.  One  cannot 
educate  vision,  one  can  only  make  sure  there 
are  plenty  of  good  glasses  with  which  to  see 
things. 

Lynn  Slotkin:  You  end  your  book  with  a glori- 
ous quote:  “When  we  teach  a child  to  sing  or 


play  the  flute,  we  teach  her  how  to  listen. 
When  we  teach  her  to  draw,  we  teach  her  to 
see.  When  we  teach  a child  to  dance,  we  teach 
him  about  his  body  and  about  space,  and  when 
he  acts  on  stage,  he  learns  about  character  and 
motivation.  When  we  teach  a child  design,  we 
reveal  the  geometry  of  the  world.  When  we 
teach  children  about  the  folk  and  traditional 
arts  and  the  great  masterpieces  of  the  world, 
we  teach  them  to  celebrate  their  roots  and  find 
their  own  place  in  history.” 

Sometimes  a parent  or  teacher,  wants  so 
badly  to  pass  on  all  that  is  wonderful  about 
reading,  art,  theatre,  music,  and  all  the  arts, 
that  they  start  when  the  child  is  too  young  and 
turn  the  kid  off,  or  push  too  hard  to  get  the 
child  “to  see”  what  the  adult  finds  so  wonderful 
about  the  art,  with  the  same  result.  When  do 
you  start?  How  do  you  pass  the  love  of  art  on  to 
the  child? 

Jane  Alexander:  Babies  naturally  engage  in 
dancing  and  rhythmic  clapping  or  bouncing. 
They  love  music.  One  need  only  play  music  for 
them,  sing  with  them,  read  to  them.  I love 
these  gymboree  places  that  moms  and  dads  can 
take  their  babies  to  these  days  and  the  Toronto 
Children’s  Museum  is  an  outstanding  play- 
ground for  kids  from  1 to  10,  giving  them  the 
opportunity  to  dress  up  and  play  theatre,  to 
paint,  play  music  and  listen  to  stories.  The 
worst  thing  a parent  can  do  is  censor  a child’s 
creative  abilities  at  an  early  age  by  telling  them 
that  a line  should  be  straighten,  or  a note  should 
be  higher  when  singing.  Kids  are  very  bright. 
How  else  do  they  learn  a language  by  the  age  of 
two,  and  then  begin  to  correct  their  own 
grammar  as  they  age?  They  will  also  be  their 
own  best  art  critic  as  they  mature. 

Lynn  Slotkin:  You  wrote  that  when  you  were 
young  you  kept  a fairy  in  a Kleenex  box  and 
watched  her  comings  and  goings  on  your  win- 
dowsill. Do  you  still  enjoy  that  fairy? 

Jane  Alexander:  I don’t  keep  my  fairy  in  the 
Kleenex  box  anymore,  no.  But  I had  a long 
conversation  the  other  day  with  a nine-year- 
old  friend  and  I confessed  that  I do  believe  in 
fairies.  She  questioned  their  existence.  I asked 
her  if  she  believed  in  tigers?Yes,  she  replied. 
Had  she  ever  seen  one?  No,  she  said,  but  she 
knew  they  existed.  My  point  exactly. 


Lynn  Slotkin:  i would  think  that  the  best  case 
scenario  of  the  importance  of  instilling  the  arts 
in  a child  is  you,  who  creates  it  and  for  four 
years  slugged  your  guts  out  trying  to  keep  an 
agency  thriving  to  pass  on  that  message.  The 
worst  case  scenario  is  a child  who  is  not 
exposed  to  the  arts,  does  not  know  their 
importance  to  life,  and  who  grows  up  and  gets 
power  and  then  decides  that  the  arts  are 
expendable,  irrelevant.  What  would  you  say 
now  knowing  what  you  do,  to  the  politician 
who  said  when  you  were  appointed  to  chair  of 
the  National  Endowment  of  the  Arts,  “You 
gonna  fund  pornography?” 

Jane  Alexander:  I would  say  that  the  arts  are  the 
sum  of  human  experience  because  they  extend 
the  limits  of  our  imagination.  Before  we  got  to 
the  moon  there  was  science  fiction  writing 
about  getting  to  the  moon.  We  are  what  we  envi- 
sion ourselves  to  be  and  art  is  simply  the  possi- 
bility of  who  we  are  and  who  we  are  capable  of 
being.  Before  psychotherapy  there  was  theatre, 
before  scientific  application  there  was  visual  arts 
and  architecture,  before  all  the  sounds  of  the 
modern  world  there  was  the  human  voice.  We 
are  human  beings  and  what  emanates  from  us 
influences  our  whole  world.  In  the  end  there  is 
nothing  left  but  who  we  are  and  what  we  see, 
feel  and  do  about  it. That  is  art.  O 


American  actress,  Jane 
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SLOTKIN  LETTER.  Lynn's  theatre  reviews  can  be 
heard  regularly  on  CBC  radio,  slotkin@attglobal.net 
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Books  are  our  children’s  earliest  teachers 


^ ^ T remember  my  first  books  and  their  effect  on  me;  it  is  from  my  eariiest  reading 
I that  i date  the  unbroken  consciousness  of  my  own  existence.” 

Rousseau 


Rousseau  observes  in  his  Confessions: 

“I  remember  my  first  books  and  their 
effect  on  me;  it  is  from  my  earliest  read- 
ing that  I date  the  unbroken  conscious- 
ness of  my  own  existence.”  (p.l2) 

Which  leads  me  to  wonder:  What  do  some 
of  our  children’s  earliest  and  most  important 
teachers — their  first  books — have  to  say  to 
them  about  the  arts,  the  artist,  the  artistic 
vision? 

Arnold  Lobel’s  mythic  The  Great  Blueness  tells 
how  art — writ  large — first  came  into  the 
world.  Long  ago,  there  were  no  colours: 
“almost  everything  was  grey,  and  what  was  not 
grey  was  black  or  white” — until  one  day  a 
bored  wizard  concocts  something  new  and 
strange. 

“‘What  is  it?’ asked  the  neighbours. 

‘A  colour,’  said  the  wizard.  ‘I  call  it 
blue.’ 

‘Please’ cried  the  neighbours,  ‘please 
give  us  some.’ 

And  that  was  how  the  Great  Blueness 
came  to  be.  After  a short  time  everything 
in  the  world  was  blue.” 


Arts  Memory 

I hey  is  standing  in  front  of  nny 
^ I exhibit,SEEING  IS  BELIEVING 
W CHILD  PRODIGY  GAUGUIN. 

(Mr  Ghosh  nickname  me  Gauguin 
because  he  catch  me  doodling  pictures 
in  lessons.)  Gauguin,  he  say,  is  big-name 
artist,  about  Number  Six  in  his  day, 
i who  spend  lifetime  painting  on  tropical 
islands  like  Zanzibar.) Teacher  Ghosh 
frowning.  Pa  Popo,  shop  keeper  of 
Zanzibar  Emporium,  making  faces. 

“Well,  I seeing,”  say  Pa  Popo.  “But 
I tell  you  I not  believing.Tell  me, 

Mr  Ghosh-you  is  schoolteacher  — you 
believe  coconut  tree  look  like  that?  Or 
sunset  have  these  colours?  And  what 
that  supposed  to  be?” 

“Gauguin  see  through  the  eye,  not 
with  the  eye,”  Mr  Ghosh  laugh  apolo- 
getically. “William  Blake's  words,  not 
mine.” 

“William  Blake?”  say  Pa  Popo.  “Think 
I hear  that  name  before.  New  fellow 
on  council?” 

“English  poet,”  I say.“Sir  always 
quoting  him.” 


Pa  Popo  scowl: “What  that  mean, 
‘Seeing  through  the  eye...?”' 

“Just  different  way  of  seeing,' 'Teacher 
Ghosh  shrug  again. 

“Is  different  all  right,”  shout  Pa  Popo. 
“The  boy  just  not  seeing  what  there  is.” 
Mr.  Ghosh  laugh  nervously:“Gauguin 
not  painting  what  there  is.  He  painting 
what  he  sees.  Is  difference,  actually. 
What  you  say,  Gauguin?” 

I don't  know  what  to  say:“Well...is  all 
depending.” 

“What  depending?”  bark  out  Pa 
Popo.“Depending  on  what?”  He  take 
step  toward  me. 

“Is  depending  on  what  you  want 
from  painting,”  I say.“lf  is  carbon  copy  of 
life,  why  not  take  photo  with  camera? 
You  got  enough  camera  and  film  here 
to  photograph  all  Zanzibar  Island,  and 
Sultan  and  his  wives  and  his  children 
and  his  servants  and  his  goats.” 

Excerpted  from  Meguido  Zola, When  the 
Sultan  Came  to  Tea,  an  autobiographical  short 
story  of  growing  up  in  Zanzibar  in  the  early  fifties 
published  in  Mary  Alice  Downie  (Ed.),  The 
W/ndow  of  Dreoms,  Methuen,  1986. 
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. . .in  the  perfecting  of  the 


universe,  the  arts  have  a 


central,  dynamic  role. 


But  while  this  change  yields  momentary 
satisfaction,  the  people  of  the  world  soon 
yearn  for  change.  The  wizard  replaces  blue 
with  a new  colour. . .and  then  another. . .and 
another.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the  world 
become  only  more  frustrated  and  angry  as  one 
colour  only  takes  the  place  of  the  one  before. 
In  desperation,  the  wizard  mixes  the  colours 
together,  thus  creating  new  colours: 

“It  was  a terrible  mess.  But  when  the 
wizard  saw  what  was  happening,  be 
exclaimed,  ‘That  is  the  answer!’” 

The  people  now  take  all  the  colours  and, 
most  important,  learn  to  keep  and  use  all  of 
them,  finding  “good  places  for  each  one.” 

Art — all  art — The  Great  Blueness  teaches,  is 
at  the  fount  head  of  a diverse  universe.  And 
“diversity,”  wrote  the  medieval  saint, Thomas 
Aquinas,  “is  the  perfection  of  the  universe.” 
Why?  “Because,” Aquinas  reasoned,  “the  divine 
goodness  could  not  adequately  be  represented 
by  one  thing  or  person  alone,  God  produced 
many  and  diverse  things  and  persons,  that  what 
was  wanting  in  one  in  the  representation  of 
divine  goodness  might  be  supplied  by  another.” 
Daniel  Pinkwater  makes  this  point  to  effect 
in  The  Big  Orange  Splat,  the  jaunty,  inventive 
story  of  shy  Mr.  Plumbean,  who,  without  ever 
leaving  his  own  backyard,  turns  his  neighbour- 
hood (where  the  houses  all  look  the  same) 
upside  down.  Overnight,  Plumbean  remodels 


his  house  (into  a tropical  paradise  complete 
with  swinging  hammock  over  an  alligator- 
filled  swamp)  so  that: 

“My  house  is  me  and  I am  it.  My  house 
is  where  I like  to  be  and  it  looks  like  all 
my  dreams.” 

One  after  the  other,  the  shocked  neighbours 
try  to  talk  sense  into  this  crazed  artist,  who  has 
surely  “popped  his  cork,  flipped  his  wig,  blown 
his  stack  and  dropped  his  stopper.”  But,  one  by 
one,  after  talking  with  Plumbean  through  the 
night,  the  neighbours  end  up  recreating  their 
own  houses — this  one  into  a red  and  yellow 
sailing  ship,  that  one  into  a medieval  castle,  the 
other  into  a hot  air  balloon — so  as  to  reflect 
who  they  are  and  to  express  their  dreams.  It  is 
in  diversity  that  the  universe  finds  its  fullest 
expression. 

But  the  arts  are  not  just  a response  to  the 
“real”  world;  they  are,  as  significantly — for  this 
is  what  makes  us  human — a way  to  relate  to 
the  “real”  world  by  creating  what  j.R.R. 
Tolkien  called  a “secondary”  world.  Don  Free- 
man illustrates  this  in  The  Chalk  Box  Story,  a tale 
of  a chalk-box  whose  eight  differently 
coloured  sticks  transform  a blank  sheet  of 
paper  into  a real  story  that  takes  on  a life  all  of 
its  own:  together,  the  chalks  create  a blue  sky, 
out  of  which  shines  a yellow  sun,  under  which 
lies  a brown,  sandy  island,  visited  by  a boy,  who 
becomes  stranded,  until  a green  turtle  rescues 
him.  As  the  different  colours  work  together  to 
resolve  their  adventure.  The  Chalk  Box  Story 
offers  a glimpse  into  the  creative  process, 
showing  how  inside  every  chalk  box — or  any 
artistic  medium — is  a story  just  waiting 
to  happen,  a “secondary”  world  set  to  be  dis- 
covered. 

“Real”  world  or  “secondary” — their  rela- 
tionship is  symbiotic,  their  boundaries 
blurred — it  is  in  diversity  that  these  worlds 
find  their  perfection.  And  to  not  reflect  that 
diversity,  not  prize  it,  not  sustain  it,  not  cele- 
brate it,  not  give  thanks  for  it,  not  hallow  it, 
not  serve  it. . .is  to  diminish  the  universe.  And 
in  the  perfecting  of  the  universe,  the  arts  have  a 
central,  dynamic  role. 

Leo  Lionni  captures  this  notion  in  his  classic 
Frederick,  which  tells  how  the  field  mice  gather 
corn  and  nuts,  and  wheat  and  berries — all 
except  Frederick,  who  does  not  work,  appear- 


ing, instead,  to  dream  the  summer  away.  But, 
unlike  the  idle  cricket  whom  the  industrious 
ant  sent  away  to  starve,  Frederick  saves  his 
friends  from  the  long,  cold  winter,  proving  he 
had  indeed  done  his  share  of  work  by  gathering 
images  and  words,  warmth  and  colour — and 
now  sharing  from  this  supply  as  he  spins  his 
stories  and  poems: 

“When  Frederick  had Jinisbed,  they 
all  applauded.  ‘But,  Frederick,’  they  said, 
‘you  are  a poet!’ 

Frederick  blushed,  took  a bow,  and 
said  shyly,  “I  know  it.’” 

• • • 

But  what  is  art — art  writ  large? The  arts, 
children’s  books  tell  us,  are,  at  heart,  wonder 
and  play.  In  John  Prater’s  wordless  The  Gift,  two 
young  children  receive  a mysterious  package; 
but  it  is  the  plain  cardboard  box — rather  than 
the  intended  gift  inside  it — that  mediates  the 

O 

world  of  make-believe  for  the  children,  as 
their  imagination  launches  them  on  a won- 
drous voyage  encompassing  exotic  cities,  dan- 
gerous jungles,  and  wide  seas  with  sunken 
treasure.  Picture  books  such  as  Fantastic  Toys, 
for  the  very  young,  and  Outlawed  Inventions,  for 
the  older  child,  are  treasuries  of  captivating 
toys  and  games  that  extend  this  notion  of  won- 
der and  play  and  exploration. 

But  in  these  books,  as  in  others,  art  as  play  is 
more  than  a form  of  self-expression:  the  arts 
are  also  a form  of  communion.  Children’s 
books  portray  aesthetic  encounter  as  dialogi- 
cal— to  use  Martin  Buber’s  language:  it  is  part 
of  the  reciprocity,  the  1-Thou. 

Thus,  in  M.B.  Goffstein’s  An  Actor,  a small 
actor  presents  herself  to  her  audience,  showing 
the  roles  she  plays  on  stage.  An  actor  is  a player 
of  many  parts,  whose  gift  to  her  audience,  she 
explains,  is  a few  moments  of  laughter,  of 
tears,  and  of  wonderment.  The  sentiment 
echoes  the  actress  Shelley  Winters’  observa- 
tion that  “acting  is  like  painting  pictures  on 
bathroom  tissues:  ten  minutes  later  you  throw 
them  away  and  they’re  gone. " Art  as  commu- 
nion may  be  transitory,  even  illusory — but 
nonetheless  important  for  that. 

Raymond  Briggs  develops  this  notion  in  The 
Snowman,  a luminous  wordless  comic-strip,  in 
which  a young  boy  wakes  to  a snowfall,  builds  a 
snowman,  dreams  an  adventure  with  him,  but 
then  must  confront  the  loss  of  his  new  friend  to 


Arts  in  Education 


Art  Matters 


..  .we  all  share  responsibilitj  to 
be  sensitive,  attentive  mentors 
and  teachers  to  one  another  to 


help  birth  and  nurture  one  another’s 
artistic  response. 

the  thaw — his  and  the  reader's  first  intima- 
tions of  mortality. 

Artistic  play  and  expression  and  creativity — 
whether  performing  tricks  on  the  skateboard 
(Mj  Skateboard),  baking  gingerbread  (Cooking  at 
School),  or  dressing  up  in  the  classroom  (The 
Dress-Up  Corner) — is  an  inclusive  form  of  com- 
munion: it  is  welcoming  and  inviting  of  others; 
it  calls  them  to  join  in  and  join  with;  their  par- 
ticipation enhances  and  completes  it.  Leila 
Berg’s  A Band  in  School  reader  captures  this: 

“Today,  a band  came  to  school.  A band! 
The  men  were  so  big,  and  the  instru- 
ments so  big,  my  girlfriend  got  on  Miss 
Terry's  lap.  Teera  leera!  Toora  loora! 
Rrrah!  Rrrah!  Ooompty  pom!  I was 
going  to  get  on  Miss  Terry’s  lap,  too.  But 
just  then  the  biggest  man  said,  “Come 
on!  Join  in!”  So  we  joined  in.  Stamped. 
Banged.  Swayed.  Clapped.  Sang.  And  all 
the  budgies,  all  the  budgies  sang  too.” 

Here,  the  whole  universe  is  communing, 
joining  together  in  the  creation  of  a music  of 
the  spheres. 

• • • 

All  the  arts  and  all  artistic  endeavour  have 
their  proper  and  rightful  place  in  the  universe. 

In  the  folkloric,  cumulative  The  Yellow  Button, 
we  see  that  everything,  no  matter  how  seem- 
ingly small  or  insignificant — a decorative  but- 


ton on  a little  girl's  dress,  the  harmonica  she 
plays,  the  pictures  of  her  on  the  wall — all  is 
linked  together  and  has  a place,  its  own  special 
place,  in  the  universe. This  echoes  the  classic 
notion  of  art  education  as,  in  Herbert  Read’s 
words: 

“a  process,  not  only  of  individuation, 
but  also  of  integration,  which  is  the  rec- 
onciliation of  individual  uniqueness 
with  social  unity.  From  this  point  of 
view,  the  individual  [is]  good  in  the 
degree  that  his  individuality  is  realized 
within  the  organic  wholeness  of  the  com- 
munity. His  touch  of  colour  contributes, 
however  imperceptibly,  to  the  beauty  of 
the  landscape — his  note  is  a necessary, 
though  unnoticed,  element  in  the  uni- 
versal harmony.”  (p.Sj 

While  children’s  books  agree  with 
Coleridge,  that  “Art  is  its  own  exceeding  great 
reward,”  they  do  not  make  or  support  distinc- 
tions that  have  preoccupied  and  divided  us 
over  the  centuries — distinctions  between,  say, 
art  for  art’s  sake  and  art  with  a purpose; 
between  art  pure  and  applied;  between  arts 
and  crafts. 

In  Patricia  Polacco’s  The  Keeping  Quilt,  from  a 
basket  of  old  clothes,  Anna’s  babushka.  Uncle’s 
shirt.  Aunt’s  nightdress  and  another  Aunt’s 
apron  become  the  Keeping  Quilt,  passed  along 
by  family  members  for  generations. The  quilt  is 
a tablecloth,  a wedding  canopy,  and  a blanket 
that  welcomes  babies  into  the  world. 

Art  expands  our  view  of  the  universe  and  it 
makes  the  world  “more  beautiful”  (Miss 
Rumphius)  and  a better  place;  this  instrumen- 
talism is  not  a perversion  of  art. 

But  art  cannot  be  reified:  it  is  not  a “thing” 
that  can  be  contained  or  possessed.  Katherine 
Paterson’s  The  Tale  of  the  Mandarin  Ducks  tells 
the  mythic  story — familiar  in  other  forms  and 
contexts — of  a greedy  lord  who  covets  a man- 
darin drake  for  his  magnificent  plumage,  cap- 
turing and  caging  him  for  all  to  admire — and 
the  disastrous  consequences.  In  Arthur  and 
Clementine,  the  tortoise  husband  imagines  he 
can  satisfy  his  wife's  yearnings  to  learn  to  play 
the  flute  by  giving  her  a record-player  to  carry 
on  her  back;  or  that  he  can  fill  her  longing  to 
draw  and  paint  by  tying  on  her  back  a painting 
he  bought. 


In  Andersen’s  fairy  tale.  The  Nightingale,  the 
plain-looking  songbird  with  the  exquisite 
voice  is  banished  from  the  kingdom  in  favour 
of  an  artificial  bird  encrusted  with 
gems... until  the  artificial  bird  fails  and  the 
Emperor  is  dying.  The  nightingale  returns, 
teaching  that,  like  the  muse,  she  must  be  free 
to  come  and  go  as  she  pleases,  to  visit  rich  and 
poor,  young  and  old,  and  to  sing  according  to 
her  inspiration. 

For,  ultimately,  art  has  to  be  true.  In  Buber’s 
words,  echoed  in  M.B.  Goffstein’s  Goldie  the 
Dollmaker: 

“This  is  the  eternal  origin  of  art  that 
a human  being  confronts  a form  that 
wants  to  become  a work  through  him. 
Not  a figment  of  his  soul  but  something 
that  appears  to  the  soul  and  demands 
the  soul’s  creative  power.”  (p.l63) 

Or,  in  the  words  of  the  artist,  Joseph 
Plaskett: 

“Meaning  in  living  forms  seems  to 
await  discovery.The  artist  is  there  to  lift 
the  veil .. .the flower, fruit  or  table  nap- 
kin is  alive,  begging  me  to  make  its  pres- 
ence felt.”  (p.  39) 

• • • 

Who  is  an  artist?  We  are  all  potential  artists, 
each  and  every  one  of  us,  our  children’s  earli- 
est books  (for  example,  Miriam  Cohen’s  No 
Good  in  Art)  teach — echoing  Picasso’s  “Every 
child  is  an  artist. The  problem  is  how  to  remain 
an  artist. . .” 

For  in  that  rainbow  of  chaos  that  is  the  uni- 
verse we  inhabit,  the  arts  are  a universal  lan- 
guage. Not  in  the  sense  we  understand  each 
other’s  languages  but,  rather,  in  the  sense  that 
art  is  an  impulse  at  the  heartbeat  of  each  of  us, 
a way  of  meaning-making,  we,  all  of  us — in 
different  ways — share. 

Indeed,  art — understood  as  impulse  to 
respond — is  at  the  heart  of  that  which  is 
unique  and  individual  about  each  of  us.  “Art,” 
as  Claude  Bernard  put  it:  “is  I;  (science  is  we).” 
For  this  reason,  we  all  can — and  must — 
aspire  to  be  artists.  In  M.B.  Goffstein’s  Brookie 
and  Her  Lamb,  Brookie  tries  to  teach  her  little 
lamb  to  read  and  sing,  but  finds  her  pet  is  limit- 
ed to  baa-ing:  all  he  can  do  is  baa.  .^fter  a walk 
with  him,  during  which  she  collects  her 
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thoughts,  Brookie  takes  the  lamb  home  and 
gives  him  lessons  at  which  he  can  be  a true 
artist — baa-ing.  Her  love  for  the  lamb  never 
falters.  Not  everyone  can  sing  or  dance  is  the 
message  of  this  story,  but  each  can  be  an  artist 
in  his  or  her  own  way  as  endowed  by  nature. 

From  this  and  other  early  books  for  children 
we  learn  that  all  art  is  worthy,  and  none  to  be 
esteemed  over  another — for  any  reason.  In 
TaroYashima’s  classic  Crow  Bay,  a “strange”  boy, 
nicknamed  Chibi  (meaning  tiny  one),  goes 
missing  from  his  classroom  until  he  is  found 
hidden  away  in  the  dark  space  underneath  the 
schoolhouse,  “afraid  of  the  teacher.”  Chibi  can- 
not learn,  cannot  make  friends,  and  “is  always 
alone,  always  at  the  end  of  the  line,  always  at 
the  foot  of  the  class”;  he  is  called  stupid  and 
slowpoke.  Lonely  and  isolated,  he  finds  ways 
to  kill  time  and  amuse  himself. 

But  in  Chibi ’s  last  year  at  school,  a new 
teacher  takes  notice  of  the  boy,  acknowledges 
him,  listens  to  him,  and  encourages  him.  At  the 
end-of-year  talent  show,  Chibi  demonstrates 
what  he  has  learned  over  time  by  observation, 
by  attention,  and  by  a respect  for  his  subject  of 
study : he  imitates  the  voices  of  crows — newly 
hatched  crows,  mother  crow’s  call,  father 
crow’s  call,  the  cry  of  the  early  morning,  the 


cries  of  distress  and  of  joy.  Chibi  wins  over  his 
incredulous  audience,  moving  them  to  tears  of 
remorse  and  admiration  for  the  artist  and  his 
artistry:  Chibi  is  recognized  with  the  honorific 
“Crow  Boy.” 

An  important  message  of  both  Brookie  and 
Her  Lamb  and  Crow  Boy  is  that,  in  the  perfecting 
of  a diverse  universe,  we  all  share  responsibili- 
ty to  be  sensitive,  attentive  mentors  and  teach- 
ers to  one  another  to  help  birth  and  nurture 
one  another’s  artistic  response.  Cynthia 
Rylant’s  All  1 See  extends  this  in  the  story  of  a 
young,  shy  boy’s  awakening  to  artistic  vision — 
and  the  inner,  creative  part  of  himself — 
through  his  friendship  with  an  adult  painter. 

But,  ultimately,  the  responsibility  is  ours 
alone.  In  Charles  Keeping’s  Wasteground  Circus, 
two  lads  use  an  inner  city  demolition  site  as 
their  playground.  When  a circus  makes  an 
overnight  stop  on  the  site,  life  returns  to  its 
bleak  ways . . . 

“But  only  for  Wayne.  It  will  never  be 
the  same  again  for  Scott.  He  will  remem- 
ber forever  the  time  the  circus  came  to 
the  town  and  will  always  see  the  waste- 
ground  as  a place  where  anything  can 
happen.” 

In  Emma  by  Wendy  Ann  Kesselman,  the  72- 
year-old  heroine,  alone  and  lonely,  reflects  on 
the  meaning  of  a long  life;  to  keep  Emma  com- 
pany, her  relatives  band  together  to  buy  her  a 
painting  of  the  village  in  which  she  grew  up; 
but  Emma  remembers  things  differently, 
launching  herself  into  a new  life  of  artistic 
recreation  of  all  the  places  in  her  past: 

“Emma  was  surrounded  by  the 
friends  and  places  she  loved.  And  she 
was  never  lonely  again.” 

Art  recreates — and,  ultimately,  redeems — 
not  only  the  world,  “real”  or  “secondary,”  but 
also,  and  just  as  importantly,  the  artist.  As 
Goffstein’s  The  Artist,  eloquently  puts  it: 

“An  artist  is  like  God,  but  small. ..An 
artist  is  like  God,  as  God  created  him.” 
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The 

Deep  End 

of  the 


Pool 


Maxine  Greene  says  in  the  introduction  to 
her  book  Releasing  the  Imagination  that  “We 
who  are  teachers  would  have  to  accommodate 
ourselves  to  lives  as  clerks  or  functionaries  if 
we  did  not  have  in  mind  a quest  for  a better 
state  of  things  for  those  we  teach  and  for  the 
world  we  all  share”  (Greene,  1 995,  p. 2). 

For  those  of  us  involved  in  arts  education 
who  accept  Ms.  Greene’s  philosophical  man- 
date, life  in  school  can  be  a rich  yet  perilous 
quest  for  ways  to  guide  and  lead  young  people 
into  a deeper  understanding  of  themselves  and 
their  place  in  the  world.  At  times  we  risk  all 
that  we  are  ourselves,  as  we  work  with  our  stu- 
dents inside  the  ever-evolving  frame  of  the 
arts,  continuing  to  grow  and  change  alongside 
the  youngsters,  sometimes  voluntarily,  but 
often  carried  into  new  realms  of  meaning- 
making by  their  energy  and  spirit,  and  their 
naive  and  defiant  refusal  to  accept  our  initial 
ideas  as  their  truths.  Our  hidden  assumptions 
and  biases  are  fodder  for  their  explorations, 
and  their  very  self-focused  attitudes  and 
behaviours  cause  us  to  twist  and  turn  with  the 
anxiety  borne  in  the  sudden  realization  of 
where  we  have  to  journey  with  them  next  in 
order  for  something  good  to  happen.  And  the 
most  complex  part  of  this  process  is  that  they 
must  choose  the  path  while  we  are  so  clear 
about  the  destination. 

Like  coyote,  I need  to  remember  that  I am  a 
“shape-shifter,”  that  I can  adapt  not  only  my 
tricks  of  the  trade  but  my  own  persona  in  order 
to  participate  in  some  way  in  the  experience. 
For  the  teachers  that  I know  and  respect  contin- 
ue to  enter  the  arts  in  their  lives  and  in  their 
work,  living  their  professional  lives,  as  James 
Britton  mentioned  all  those  years  ago,  as  “spec- 
tators and  participants,”  both  at  once,  in  our 
classrooms  and  studios  (Britton,  1972).  We 
must  find  opportunities  (it  is  an  imperative  for 
us  who  teach)  to  continue  to  sing  or  play  the 
violin;  to  role  play,  read  a script  or  dance;  to 
paint  or  design  on  paper  and  computer;  and 
sometimes  this  can  occur  within  the  learning 
experiences  of  our  students.  But  we  artist/ edu- 
cators teach  all  the  while,  observing  with  every 
inch  of  our  beings,  redirecting,  encouraging, 
supporting,  offering  assistance,  finding 


resources,  sharing  what  we  have  found  out,  and 
marveling  at  what  we  have  not  yet  discovered. 
We  are  both  inside  and  outside  the  experience, 
benefiting  from  both  spheres — risk-taking 
novices  and  astute  professionals — enmeshed  in 
the  topsy-turvy  endeavours  of  the  psyche- 
stretching world  of  the  arts  in  education. 

When  I enrolled  my  four-year  old  son  in 
swimming  classes  at  the  University  ofToronto 
Olympic-sized  swimming  pool,  we  supervis- 
ing adults  were  ordered  out  of  the  area  to  a 
gallery  high  up  and  safely  away  from  the  learn- 
ing fields.  And  out  came  the  instructor — a 
woman  with  long  flowing  hair  to  her  waist.  She 
jumped  into  the  water,  swung  her  hair  around 
and  around,  and  said  to  the  shivering,  almost- 
naked  kids,  “Come  on  in,  the  water’s  fine!”And 
every  child  jumped  into  the  cold  water  of  the 
pool. Then  she  called  out:  “Who  wants  a ride 
on  my  back  to  the  deep  end?”  And  there  was 
my  son,  first  in  line,  on  the  back  of  an  amazon, 
heading  into  the  depths  beyond. 

In  encouraging  fearful  children  to  enter  the 
pool,  sometimes  we  teachers  have  to  get  wet 
to  remember  the  feel  of  the  water,  the  sense  of 
being  one  with  the  medium.  And  that  is  my 
metaphor  for  being  within  the  teaching  in  any 
discipline,  why  I need  to  add  my  voice,  once  in 
a while,  to  the  choir.  How  else  to  learn  from 
the  arts?  How  else  to  demonstrate  that  as  stu- 
dents, we  don’t  just  “take”  an  arts  course  but 
instead,  the  course  becomes  part  of  us  for  all 
time? 

As  someone  involved  in  teacher  education,  1 
feel  most  fulfilled  in  my  work  when  teachers 
and  youngsters  are  participating  in  the  same 
workshop  together,  growing  alongside  each 
other,  freed  from  so  many  of  life’s  expecta- 
tions, feeling  as  equals  within  the  experience. 
Dorothy  Heathcote  ( 1 987)  taught  me  this  edu- 
cation principle  so  many  years  ago  in  England, 
in  a group  session  with  teachers  participating 
in  her  drama  workshop  that  took  place  in  a res- 
idence for  severely  mentally  challenged  girls. 
When  teachers  and  the  students  had  gathered 
in  the  gym,  Dorothy  instructed  the  adults  to 
“Choose  a student  partner,  and  join  in  the 
dance  of  spring,”  as  the  storyteller  and  the 
musicians  created  the  context  with  the  age-old 
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myth  of  Persephone.  And  my  partner  was 
Esther.  She  wore  wonderful  red  cowboy  boots, 
and  together,  we  moved  into  the  group  cre- 
ation of  Persephone’s  ritual  of  spring.  “None  of 
this  modern  dancing,”  Dorothy  called  out, 
“just  what  happens  as  the  two  of  you  move  into 
the  story.”  And  amid  the  flute  and  the  tale  and 
the  60  or  so  bodies  in  the  room,  Esther 
reminded  me  to  remain  in  the  moment  at 
times  in  my  life,  to  allow  myself  the  privilege 
of  entering  once  again  the  arts  world  in  the 
company  of  young  people.  When  a child  holds 
your  hand,  how  can  you  be  afraid? 

Eor  over  40  years,  my  experiences  inside 
arts  classrooms  have  transformed  me,  moved 
me  forward  in  some  way,  lifted  or  confused 
me,  shocked  or  fulfilled  me.  For  Maxine 
Greene  reminds  us:  “We  need  to  hold  in  mind 
the  fact  that  arts  experiences  are  almost  inex- 
haustible. We  can  continue  to  return  to  each  of 
the  art  forms  that  we  create  or  perceive,  diving 
into  the  deep  end  of  the  pool  again  and  again.  If 
these  experiences  have  any  richness,  any  densi- 
ty at  all,  there  is  always  more”  (Greene,  2001 , 

p.206). 

And  in  that  “more”  lies  hope  for  a better 
world. 
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Teaching 

Currently,  OISE/UT  has  an  arts  focus  in: 

• B.Ed. /Teacher  Education  Programs 

• Graduate  Programs 

• Additional  Qualification  courses  for  specialists 

• Arts-based  instruction  in  the  Education  Commons  (OlSE/UT’s  technology  centre) 

The  Arts  Eorum  is  helping  develop  stronger  links  with  Associate  Teachers  in  the  arts  through 
expanding  relationships  with  schools  and  in-service  opportunities  for  teachers  connected 
with  OISE/UT  in  a variety  of  venues. 

The  Arts  Eorum  is  endeavouring  to  find  supports  for  graduate  students  in  the  arts,  through 
scholarships,  through  increasing  course  listings,  research  opportunities,  and  contact  with  fac- 
ulty working  in  the  arts.  The  Arts  Forum  is  also  looking  at  ways  to  share  theses  and  gradu- 
ate/professorial research  in  the  arts. 

Research 

This  Orbit  issue  provides  a glimpse  at  some  of  the  research  being  carried  out  at  OISE/UT  on 
the  role  of  the  arts  in  education.  Three  dynamic  R & D centres  at  OISE/UT  are  taking  the 
study  of  the  arts  into  fascinating  new  areas  of  inquiry: 

• Centre  for  Arts  Informed  Inquiry: 

http : / /home . oise . utoronto.  ca  / ~ aresearch  / 

• Centre  for  Holistic  and  Aesthetic  Education  : 

http : / / WWW.  oise . utoronto.  ca  / ~ skar  sten  / holistic  / H AE . html 

• Centre  for  Media  and  Culture  in  Education: 
http  ://fcis. oise.  utoronto. ca/~cmce 

Outreach 

In  order  to  facilitate  and  enlarge  the  potential  of  our  academic  programs,  OISE/UT  has  devel- 
oped partnerships  with: 

• UT  Mississauga  and  UT  Scarborough  (to  enhance  coursework  in  our  B.Ed.  and  graduate 
programs) 

• the  arts  community  (to  provide  internship  placements  in,  for  example,  the  Tarragon  The- 
atre, the  Canadian  Opera  Company,  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music) 

• York  University,  Sheridan  College,  Ryerson  University,  and  other  institutions  in  Ontario 
(to  find  and  structure  ways  to  enhance  working  with  the  arts) 

• NYU  in  the  U.S.,  Griffith  University  in  Australia,  and  other  international  institutions  who, 
like  us,  are  pursuing  ways  to  enhance  working  with  the  arts 

Links  with  Other  Areas 

The  Arts  Eorum  is  developing  links  with  diversity,  equity,  and  ethno-cultural  initiative  agendas  and 
students /faculty  involved  with  those  issues,  especially  as  related  or  expressed  through  the  arts. 
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